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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ROM November next—the first month of our new year—the 

price of THE LONDON Mercury will be raised to three shillings 

per copy. The annual subscription will be raised simultaneously 

to thirty-six shillings per annum. When we started the paper 

we deliberately put the price as low as we possibly could, our main concern 
being to reach as many people as we possibly could. No margin was 
allowed for increased costs. In the past year there has been no sign of the 
drop expected by many in the price of paper, and printing costs have so 
increased that the extra sixpence per copy is necessary. The alternative 
would have been to supply an inferior paper, an alternative which would 
have been as unpleasant to us as, we presume, it would have been to our 
readers. The position of our Original Subscribers remains, of course,, 
unchanged ; in fact, pari passu, it has improved. We may as well take this: 
opportunity of reminding them that their subscriptions will shortly be 
renewable and that they will save us trouble and give themselves none 
if they will send in their subscriptions for next year at an earlier rather” 
than a later date. 
i a a 


In the August number of the Journal of the Institute of Journalists we 
notice a little discussion on the need for promoting amongst journalists 
a concern for the purity of the English language. A correspondent writes 
to protest against “ forecasted ” instead of ‘‘ forecast,” against the misuse 
of “unique,” and against the use of the abominable word “ lengthy,” 
which is rightly compared to * strengthy.” The editor replies in a footnote 
thus : 

Journalists should take pride in helping to keep the well of English pure and. 
undefiled. In this connection it is good to note the increasing number of papers. 
that make it a rule to spell “ kinema ” with a “ k.”’ Nothing will help so much to- 
warn the illiterate and the careless of the absurdity of calling motion pictures. 
“ Sinnimers.” 
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At present the fate of our language is left to anybody who cares to distort 
it. And we do not think we could find a single man who thinks the 
language is improving. 

ra] 72) a 


We desire to protest against the wholesale removal of London statues 
which appears to be in contemplation. The practice of removal is not 
entirely new. Grinling Gibbons’s fine statue of James II has had three 
sites in our time: once it was removed merely in order to make room for 
an ephemeral grand stand. To remove a statue in order to put it in a more 
fitting and honourable place is one thing: we agree with Mr. Wilfred 
Whitten that Byron (how many people know where he is now?) might 
suitably be removed to the Albany. But, if we should be careful to whom 
we erect statues, we should be very careful not to remove those put up by 
our predecessors, or the time will come when there is no fixity in anything. 
We do not profess to regard the Hanoverian monarchs as paragons either 
of wisdom or of beauty, but we are sorry that William IV and 
George III are to be sacrificed to the supposed needs of traffic; and we 
regard as monstrous the suggestion that the Duke of York should be 
removed from the column which has carried him for a century in order to 
make room for a hero of this generation. We ought not to set a bad 
example to posterity. 
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MOST graceful gift has been made to the British Museum by a number of 
American professors and teachers of English, as a token of their ‘‘ grateful 
appreciation of the courtesies so generously accorded to students from 
abroad.” while working at the museum. The gift takes the form of a vellum 

manuscript of the mid-fifteenth century, which contains several pieces of 
Middle English religious verse, mostly (if not all) unique and unpublished. They are : 
The Birth, Life, Passion and Resurrection of Christ ; How the Apostles made the Crede ; 
How God delyvered Foseph of Aramathie out of Prisoun ; How the Vernycle was broght 
to Rome ; De Assumptione b. Marie ; and Eighteen Miracles of our Lady. This last is 
said to be the most striking addition to the stock of Middle English poetry. The 
manuscript is all in one hand, and I believe that the authorship of none of the poems 
1s at present known. The only published account of the book is in the Bibliographical 
Society’s Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse, by Dr. Carleton 
Brown, professor of English in the University of Minnesota. This is a gift which will 
be cordially welcomed by the nation. Professor Carleton Brown in his letter to the 
Keeper of Manuscripts, says : ‘‘ It is the hope of the contributors that this gift, though 
a small matter in itself, may have its influence in strengthening the cordial bonds 
which unite British and American scholars.” We feel sure that this hope will be fulfilled. 
The manuscript, which was formerly Phillips MS. 9803, is now Additional MS. 
39996, and is known as America’s Gift Book. It is at present on public exhibition in 
the museum. 


a | J 


The Hawthornden Prize was presented to Mr. John Freeman for his volume 
Poems New and Old by Professor Gilbert Murray at the Wigmore Hall on July 27th 
last. In a witty and graceful address, admirably suited to such an occasion, Professor 
Murray said that he had formerly regarded with distrust the institution of literary 
prizes, but that he had come to think them beneficial, because they made it possible 


_for the prize-winners to remind themselves, whenever they suffered from the depres- 


sion which cannot be escaped by creative writers, that in such and such a year certain 
responsible judges had formally attested the excellence of their work. Before presenting 
the prize, Professor Murray read an extract from Mr. Freeman’s poem Happy Is 
England Now. Miss Warrender also spoke ; and a vote of thanks to Professor Murray 
was proposed and seconded. At the opening of the proceedings the secretary announced 
that arrangements had been made whereby the prize should be endowed in perpetuity 
and also that Miss Warrender had added to the original prize a silver medal, the 
design for which would be chosen each year from the most beautiful medals extant. 


dg 7) 7 


During the month two interesting things have come to light in the Zimes Literary 
Supplement. One was the existence of a short correspondence between Swinburne and 
Arnold (ordinarily supposed to have cold-shouldered each other), now disclosed by 
Me. Gosse. The letters are not intimate, but they suggest that Swinburne respected 
Arnold and that Arnold had changed his opinion of Swinburne since the day when 
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he described him as a sort of pseudo-Shelley—a description which, inadvisedly pub- 
lished when Arnold was dead but whilst Swinburne was still alive, led the younger 
poet to revile the elder with some energy. The other discovery is that made public 
by Mr. Craig-Brown of Selkirk, of the apparent authorship of the most famous lines 
attributed to Sir Walter Scott : “‘ Sound, Sound the Clarion.” The lines are in a poem 
first published in an Edinburgh weekly, the Bee, in 1791 ; its authorship is attributed 
to Thomas Mordaunt, who wrote it during the Seven Years War, and died,a Lieutenant- 
General and a book-collector, early in the nineteenth century. The rest of the poem, 

now reprinted, is not good, but not so bad as some seem to think. A little of the gilt 
has gone from Mr. Craig-Brown’s discovery since it has come to light that the Bee 
publication was known to many people in Scotland years ago; and, as Mr. Birrell 
points out, it is still possible that Scott, in 1791 already active in Edinburgh, wrote 
the great stanza. 


a v2) a 


Mr. H. C. K. Wyld has been appointed Professor of English at Oxford. Mr. Wyld 
has been Professor at Liverpool for the last sixteen years. His books include : Contribu- 
tions to the History of the Guttural Sounds in English, Initial Palatal Sounds in the 
Dialects of Middle and Modern English, The Growth of English, The Place Names of 
Lancashire, The Place of the Mother Tongue in National Education, and The History 
of Modern Colloquial English. This last book, published this year by Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
we hope shortly to review. It is at once immensely learned and, at least intermittently, 
amusing ; and the author shows a knowledge of contemporary habits which professors 
do not always display. 


a v7] 77] 


Mr. R. B. Byles died in a nursing home at Richmond on August 8th, after a long 
illness. He was forty-six. During a varied career he had been journalist, publisher, 
editor of Land and Water, manager of a factory in Japan, and, finally, manager of 
The New Statesman, the staff of which he joined at its foundation. A man of vigorous 
personality and positive tastes, he had many close friends among literary men ; and 
for a short time, from 1906 onwards, he was one of the most conspicuous men in the 
publishing world. He was a partner in the firm of Alston Rivers, which, during its 
short period of activity, published the first successes of Mr. Archibald Marshall, 
Mr Ford Madox Hueffer, and Miss Bowen, as well as The Soul’s Destroyer, Mr. W. H. 
Davies’s earliest book of poems. In that capacity Mr. Byles was the principal, or, 
at least, the most strenuous spokesman of the publishers in the battle, very hotly 
fought though now almost forgotten, with the Times Book Club. 
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The Incorporated Society of Authors Pension Fund Committee announces that, 
owing to the liberal support which the Fund has received, it is in a position to grant 
another pension. The applicant must be a member of the Society and sixty years of 
age ; In certain circumstances ex-members may apply. The lowest amount that can be 


granted is £25 per year. Forms of application can be obtained from the Secretary, 
1 Central Buildings, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.r. Baer 
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NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


Dee Yale Review for the July quarter (it is one of the most attractive-looking 
reviews) contains, amongst many interesting articles, one by Mr. Chauncey 
B. Tinker on British War Poctry, and one by Mr. Hugh Walpole on The Art of ames 
Branch Cabell. Mr. Cabell is a novelist whose name is almost unknown in England. 
Mr. Walpole (who is not alone in his view) thinks he is, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, the most important writer who has come into prominence 
in the English-speaking countries in the last ten years. There has been a great hulla- 
baloo in America about the suppression of Mr. Cabell’s Jurgen. Its symbolism is odd, 
but we cannot think that anybody who could comprehend it would be harmed by it. 
On the other hand, we think the book excessively pretentious and dull, and find it 
hard to understand why people should be so excited about it. 


@ 72) a 


La Revue de Genéve (46 Rue du Staud, Geneva) is a new international review, 
literary and political. The first number (July) contains a remarkable variety of con- 
tributors. In the general section André Suarés writes on Amour et Nature, Albert 
Thibaudet (our French correspondent) on La campagne avec Thucydide, and there is 
one of Mr. Conrad’s stories. National chronicles appear from Latin America, France 
(Daniel Halévy), Italy (Guglielmo Ferrero), and Switzerland ; and the international 
section includes contributions on labour and feminism by Miss Sophy Sanger and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. Contributions announced for early numbers include unpub- 
lished letters of Rousseau and Tolstoi, unpublished fragments of Amiel’s Journal, 
war memories by Richard Dehme! (the German poet who recently died), Petite 
histoire d’ Angleterre (Chesterton), and La Maison de Créve-ceur (Bernard Shaw). 
Correspondents seem to have been appointed for almost every country except England. 


v7) 2) a 


La Renaissance d’Occident (95 Rue Berckmans, Bruxelles) is a Belgian literary- 
political monthly, started this year, whose contributors include Francis Jammes, 
Lucie Delarue-Mardrus, André Beaunier, Henri de Regnier, P. H. Loyson, Max 
Elskamp, Marcelle Tinayre, Jean Cocteau and Georges Duhamel. The June number 
contains some pungent extracts from M. Jammes’s notebook, mainly relating to the 
naturalists, decadents, immoralists, and perverts who have had such a run in literature 
in the last fifty years. Amongst his remarks are : 

Il faut plus que jamais du courage pour continuer en ce temps d’écrire avec amour, 
certain que non seulement Ia plus grande partie du public, mais des lettrés, ne peut préter 
la moindre attention au chef-d’cuvre. 

On vous pardonne tout excepté la dignité de l’art. 

Tous ces pions et Tartampions . . . n’ont point d'amour, pas plus que n’en posseda 
Zola, pas plus que n’en eut Crébillon, pas plus que n’en eut Crébillon, pas plus que n’en 
sécreta Voltaire, le plus laid des beaux esprits. 


a a yo 


The Scottish Musical Magazine, published at fourpence monthly, has just completed 
its first year. It is published by Messrs. Paterson, 27 George Street, Edinburgh. We 


have seen all the numbers, and imagine that it should do good service to music 
é 
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in Scotland. Controversy is, naturally, not lacking. The latest number contains 
Editorial Notes, Opera Notes, London Letter, a sketch of Henri Verbrugghen, an 
article on the tune of Gala Water, Pioneers in Scottish Music and Song and accounts 
of recent performances in Scotland. We note in the July number that there was 
recently found in the district post-office of Vienna, ix/3, a letter addressed : 


Am Wohlgeboren Herrn Ludwig Beethoven, 
Professor am Konservatorium, 
Wien 9 Bez. 
|Schwarzspanierstr. 15, 1ste Etage. 


The postman whose duty it was to deliver the letter conscientiously made every 
possible effort to discover the addressee, but was compelled to return it to the post- 
office. On the envelope he had written : 


Addressee, ix/3 Schwarzspanierstr. 15, now unknown. A certain Ludwig Beethoven 
resided there ninety-two years ago, but he died in 1827. Apply at the Conservatory, 
Vienna ix/3. 

The letter was, therefore, duly submitted to the Conservatory, but with no better 
success. It was then opened, and was found to read as follows : 
Vienna, 12th November, 1919. 
Most Honourable Herr Professor,— 

I should be glad to know whether you would undertake to prepare my daughter, 
aged 16 years, for the Opera. I like your works so much that I have the fullest confidence 
in you. 

I will pay you whatever you care to ask, for I am very rich and able to give as much 
as 200 kronen per lesson. Will you be able to accept my offer ? As Iam going on a journey 
to-day, I beg that you will reply by letter —Yours respectfully, 

(Here follows the full name and address), 
Kolomea (Galicia). 
A twenty heller postage stamp was enclosed for the reply. 


7] 77] 77) 


The Philological Society, whose headquarters are at University College, Gower 
Boece proposes in the near future to establish a periodical dealing with philology in 
general. 


@ 2) @ 


We have received the annual Transactions of the Carmarthenshire i i 
Society and Field Club. The Transactions are remarkable amongst such toate ee 
tions in that they appeared without a break throughout the war. The annual report 
records the death of several members, including Lieut.-General Sir James Hills- 
Johnes, V.C., G.C.B., who bequeathed all the Roman and other antiquities at 
Dolaucotty to the Society. The county is rich in Roman remains. During the year 
the Rev. Gordon Williams discovered near Llansadyrnin an unknown Roman’s 
British inscription—the fourth discovered by members in fourteen years. The Society’s 
museum is rapidly growing, although its scope is restricted. As the Transactions 
state, it “declines to receive ‘divers sorts of eggs from Turkie, one, given for a Dragon’s 
Egge,’ which found place and exhibition in 1656, in the museum at South Lambeth.” 
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The Kew House’ 


S the house not homely yet ? 
There let pleasant thoughts be set : 
With bright eyes and hurried feet, 
There let severed friendships meet, 
There let sorrow learn to smile, 
And sweet talk the nights beguile. 


Thus shall each, a friendly elf, 
Leave you something of himself, 
Something dear and kind and true, 
That will stay and talk with you. 


They shall go, but one and all 
Leave their faces on the wall, 

Leave brave words of hope and love 
Legendwise inscribed above. 


R. L. STEVENSON 


* This poem, addressed by Stevenson to a 
friend, has never before been printed. We | 
have to thank Mr. Lloyd Osbourne for per- 
mission to publish it. 
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Summer Bathing 


Became Cocytus to my boytime fear. 

Two hawtrees, pulping fat their close, green fruits, 
Turned cuttlefish beneath, wagging no roots 
But narrow tentacles. Old Farmer Gray 
Told how he drained the pool one summer’s day 
When drought had sucked the white stream thick and slow = 
A plague-pit opened, thirty feet below, 
Cold, with a quiet, dizzying flop and swish, 
The glimmering fluster of three foot of fish. 
Red-spattered dewberries tumble down to drink, 
But, seeing the hurly-burly, shudder and shrink. 
Leaning to drop a stone, the farmboy whews 
Bewildered that his confident ear should lose 
All thud for grounding. Now he fears to stay, 
And walks by whistling on another day. 
—There, when the black bees blundered in the heat, 
Dull and half-drunk on fine-flurred meadowsweet, 
I stood and stripped naked in clean, blue shade, 
And, peering down the pool, fell dead-afraid : 
But shut screwed eyes and, scared of diving deep, 
Made slips and stars of water purr and leap 
Around my body. Numb for sharp delight 
My brain knew nothing save that limbs must fight 
Free from the swirl. But, when blank eyes grew clear, 
Like a pit-pattering mouse came fluttered fear. 
Now here and there slide snakish eels, now voles 
Bolt hizzing over the brook to round, black holes. 
These roots may grope and tightly grip my flesh 
Till I grow tired of screaming : then thick mesh 
Will move, crushed bones will crackle, I sink down,, 
Struggle, stifle. Or in deep den of brown 
Sluttering scum and broad, plump bladderweeds 
Old fiends may sprawling meditate false deeds, 
One, ware of prey, slip out lean fingers, pluck 
Unusual meat through water’s rush and ruck. 
—Yet, braving all, to prove wild fancy vain, 
1 held my breath and sank. The brook, astrain 
And fierce to be free, spun snarling overhead ; 
Dull roars droned round, cold currents buffeted 


aR HE ruckling pool, torn grey by Miller’s Weir, 


* a 


POETRY 


There ; fate once fronted, I had dared my due ; 
So, not arraigned of conscience, battled through 
To the root-held scroll of turf on the sagging bank 
And carefully muscled up. The sheep field drank 
The wide-spent, white-spilt sun, the wrapping air 
Swung flame-like by. Wind-hearted over the bare 
Close-nibbled grass I ran. O stir and strife, 

O storm of beauty, wonder and thunder of life, 
Rough, slogging blood, proud spirit fused and one 
With consummated body ; in that hale sun 


' How passionate, wild, tempestuous flew my feet ! 


The yeanlings rose and rushed with timid bleat 

Full tilt at the mothering ewe ; fed sleek with clover, 
Three cows, in mild amazement bending over 

The gap-set palings, rubbed their necks or chewed. 
But in mid course I staggered, having trod 

Firm on a flat and spiny thistle ; stayed 

Nursing my foot, half grinning, half dismayed : 
Then lay full-length, as light-heel time were not ; 
Pale fears, fantastic perils, all forgot. 


ALAN PORTER 


Dedication of a Translation of Beowulf 


(To Richard Reynolds Bail) 


HAT! my loved companion, in coldness liest thou, 
WW isis with life, in a land afar ? 


From friends divided, to death forsaken, 
Farest thou alone on Fate’s errand, 
The way of the world when __ by the Will of God 
Goeth to Him again the gift He hath given, 
His loan of life ? No less [mourn thee _ 
Than did I those whom Death went thieving, 
Willing youths in the years of war, 


Our friends and our fellows, though fain was I of them 
When keenly I bewailed = my battle-comrades, 
Finding them murdered upon many fields. 


When a little knave I was knew I thee first, 
Since before me thou __ wast born among men, 
An elder friend _ to those following after. 
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For thou wast living thirty years long, 
Summers and winters, ere war us sundered, 
Friend from friend, and four years following 
Busily kept me among killing banes. 


Then thou wast with foreign races, Russ-men and French-men 


Serbs and Poles, in the passing seasons, 

Six winter-tides, while the tale of war 

Pressed to an end ; peace came after, 
Prosperity promised to the peoples on earth, 
Welfare after warfare. | Would they then readily 
Wind away, the warriors mostly, 

A straggling few of the fierce strugglers 

Who out of the battle had borne them alive. 


But thou wast for returning — whither trouble waited, 
Famine and fever among friendless folk. 
Nor was it any time then till | must taste thou also 


The dreary cup that Christ erst drank, 

Sad in Soul, the Sinners’ Shepherd, 

The Holy Lord whose Heart ever loveth us, 
The Son of God in the Garden of Sorrows, 

On the eve of death. Even so didst thou also, 
By fever fated. Freely everywhere wentest thou, 
Shooting not at enemies, armed with no shield 
Against threats of evil-thinkers ; 

But smiling at terrors, true and simple, 

Diedst thou as thou hadst lived, dutifully. . 

Nor have I heard of a man having more of happiness, 
Stronger and kinder __ to kinsmen and strangers, 
A warden of the wretched. Will they easily 
Bear in mind, who may hereafter be born, 

The English friend of their fathers of old, 

Who helped them in need, and held back nothing, 
Gave his life for the love of God. 

They will say that of men in mind and soul 

He excelled others, among all peoples, 

In mood the mildest, in mercy and pity 

Best beloved, most beautiful to remember 

In the days of this our life. 


C. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 
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Buphaga 


Of an old town. Softly as blood beats, 

Along curved secret ways my footsteps went. 
The day was still but clear, and green trees bent 
Over the walls, their shadows drawn on stone. 
The air had that ethereal softness blown 
By faint pure winds on water, or that fills, 
Rain-bright, the clefts of cold and marvellous hills, 
When high carved peaks bloom in stiff clouds of light. 

In street pools lay 

Pale wind-flowers, china-blue, bits of the day 
That shone above, solid and clear and deep. 
"Twas but an hour from dawn, and fresh from sleep 
The very stones gazed with dream-seeing eyes 
Upon me as I passed. The houses all 
Were shuttered still, although I caught the fall 
Of voices in a garden—they are, thought [, 
Two girls beneath a bough who to the sky 
Swing in dawn’s dreamfulness deliciously, 
Putting dark feet against the ivory 
Of heaven above the tree-tops. Softly I sang 
Bright dreamy songs that clear and silvery rang 
Patterned upon the calm like fretted stains 
On chalcedony, or the faint branching veins 
Of trees in smooth steel water. But my heart 
Was flowering in a desert. At the song’s start 
Those other voices stilled, a hush came down 
That filled the streets like snow. The little town 
Seemed like a star that’s fallen on a hill 
Solid but noiseless. Not a murmuring tree 
Rustled its leaves. And so, fantastically, — 
I hurried under jutting roofs ; and no 
Wind came my garments to out-blow. | 

At the town’s edge, 
Its stones uprising from a slow river’s sedge, 
A massive building lay, its garden space 
High-walled, not to be spied upon by any face 
That wandered underneath the Moon or Sun. 
And there I heard a sweet-voiced tale begun ; 
Locked out I lay upon the grass and heard 
A voice so sweet it seemed a prisoned bird 


I DREAMED that I was walking down the streets 
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That with bright magic garlanded the air, _ 
And though when it began the scene was fair 
That my eyes held imagined, yet it grew 

Ever more dark, and other voices drew 

About it, voices emptier, and cold 

Until there entered, like dawn’s disc of gold, 

A warmth I could not image, and I la 
With cold fear in my heart. Yet the bright day 
Was tranquil, and no cloud, large and serene, 
Hung in the sky to dim the meadows’ green. 


The Voice : 


At dewy dawn there’s no ache in the heart. 

It is enough to smell the budding rose 

And watch the daisies open in the grass. 

In the blue sky the sun’s a fount of gold 
Bubbling invisibly into the air ; 

The sightless stones are wonderfully bright-eyed ; 
The trees are dreams sprung from the formless night, 
Sprinkled with crystal rain that fell from stars 
Jarred in their circumambulatory trance 

In the dark airy halls beyond this world. 

Much brighter sings the river than at noon, 

For then its shrill and silver babbling falls 

Into the mellow mournfulness of age, 

And all its shining coils are filmed and dim, 

Its flashing body dulled and heavily lying 

Upon its bed by banks of withered grass. 

It is enough to see the budding rose 

Deep-red, or yellow, or frail sky-like pink— 
Small bell-mouthed trumpets blown by hidden lips 
Below the soil, that break upon the air 

In carven tones, purer than scrolls of wax 

Or linen hoods of nuns in chapel vaults ; 

The grass is white, milk-white our ancient walls ; 
The pure soft morning’s like a pearl fished up 
Out of a sea at sunrise, with the Moon 

A heavenly sloop, low in the light washed sky. 


O fishers, fishers by the pearl-grey shore, 

Cast up from space by the transparent wind, 
Your masts drip in the calm, 

The Moon has sailed, push out your oars and glide 
Into the pale gold Eastern mists, and find } 
The dawn’s great Topaz on the water’s rim, 

And when you see it, fishers, rise and sing ! 


POETRY 


A Second Voice : Why is dawn 
So beautiful ? I long to be a bell, 
A lonely silver bell, hung up in space, 
That with a quivering tongue tolls music forth 
From its high tower on seas of glimmering pearl, 
Greeting the cold blush of the morning sky 
With a cold azure clangour of delight ! 


The Votce : 
The trees that drip are prisoned in the earth, 
And can but lift their branches to the sky. 
They stand like fountains chained by winter frosts. 
Breathing a cold bright glory, frail as smoke 
Or breath of cattle on the dewy grass. 
But we are free, free, yet we wither here 
In these black gowns, as dead as trees in winter 
Fenced in white walls of everlasting peace ! 


A Second Voice : 
I found a toad one day beneath a stone, 
And he was golden-mottled, velvet-dark, 
With a great emerald eye. I shrieked with fear, 
And ran back with delight, he was so lovely. 
At last, trembling, I stooped to touch his side 
Ugh ! he was cold! I never shall forget 
The shock it was to find a thing so bright 
Colder than my cell’s walls. Next day he’d gone. 
I should have placed him in a little box, 
And kept him just to gaze on 


Aa Votce:: 
| The sunset’s gold, and that is all we see 
Of the great glory there must be in life. 
Here in this garden we can watch it dip 
Beyond those western mountains whose high peaks. 
Are more remote than any hills of dream. 
For in the dead of night, and fast asleep, 
There are no boundaries to my travelling soul, 
No vale or hillside but I wander there, 
And pluck its flowers, and wave delighted hands 
Above its tranquil streams, and those white fans 
Startle gold shadows in the crystal waters, 
Faint undulations in the rippling tide 
Of that frail blushing glory on the hills 
That creeps at evening from the fading sky, 
And steals down all the rivers. Softly it sings 
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In many a dark wood carolling on a bough, 

A tiny ghost of that departed sun. - 
And such a ghost I heard, once wandering here— 
Out of my bed arisen an hour ere dawn— 
Stealing between the shadow-shapes of trees 
So still it was I scarcely dared to breathe. 

It seemed to me that life lay all around 

Loud crying from a million million throats. 
Though ’twas so silent, I could almost hear 
The star fires crackling in the dark of heaven. 
Then suddenly I heard a voice that came— 
Thinner than crying drakes that die at dusk— 
Up from the stone beneath my feet, and I 
Heard without hearing, in tranquillity 

Deeper than evening’s calm, this lonely song : 


Weary I wait until the rising Sun 
Shall reach me where [ lie, 
And then shall I 

Burn with sharp sweetness the pale-scented grass ; 
And marigolds upright 

Shall droop their proud fair heads, until I see 
Their faces bright 

Clouded with that slow-passing panoply 
Of great star-dimming light. 


But, naked I, unblinking, shall gaze back, 
And dumbly shout, unheard, 
As loud as dark-groved bird 

Whom wood-entombed Dawn’s pale splinter finds. 
And on night’s brink— 

When icy winds do weep, and hidden in leaves 
Silent they shrink— 

I shall cry out once more to ghostly stars, 
And pale dews drink. 


The silence never trembled. I stood still 
Down in the garden, motionless as stone, 

My face upturned to stars, my lips half-open 
As if that song had passed out with my breath, 
And was my spirit leaving my cold body, 
Sighed up from earth and under star-blue skies 
A moon-lit wave of lava, petrified. 
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Second Voice : 


I do not know, what other life you seek. 

In this quiet garden all is beautiful, : 
And I am glad to be safe harboured here, 
For there’s a hidden cruelty in the sky 


The Voice : 


I have no fear of cruelty : I would live, 

And see my blood phantasy my white hands, 
And stain my linen with dark, silent shrieks, 
Rather than sit immaculate, and sing— 

A frosty angel cloud-carved from the sky— 
Calm, stainless songs of snow in heavenly streets, 
Archangels blowing clarion harmony 

With faces like those marble cherubs who 

Gaze from the corners of Saint Michael’s tomb. 


Second Voice : 


There is a pale rapt beauty on their brows 
That I do long for. Jesu, give me peace 

To dig such holiness from my weak flesh 

As looking on Thou shalt incline Thy Face— 
How’er so far away—with loveliness 

Benign and calm, Thou shining on my soul 

As the Moon shines on the pale pools of earth ! 


The Voice : 


The dreams of virgins are both ice and fire. 

It may be that these starry frosts of thine— 

Like those at morning found upon the trees 

When a night’s snow has stolen away the wind ~ 

And left a sepulchre of shining boughs— 

Do pierce the soul with brighter agony, 

And light more sparkling tracks within the mind 

Than mid-day suns that beat upon the heart, 

And bleed in wild cloud-jungles of the sky, 

Dissolving dawn’s white wraiths to woods of gloom 

Where hidden waters curve upon the boughs 

In great green billows, and on crowded stems 

The earth’s sun-seeking myriads twist their souls. 

Frail angels from the moss they sing to God, 

Lifting a weight of prayer towards the sky 

To burst into a sudden clap of bloom, 

Hanging faint heads after wild-coloured cries, 

While round about prowl darker things than these, 

Who praise. God also, ravening through the world— 
aL 
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Strange things who know another God than ours, 
Hidden in the star-grown darkness which o’erhangs 
The green foam and the silver streams of earth. 


In green foam and in silver streams 
The nightingales now sing, 

And many souls are wandering by 
The frail, white boughs of spring. 
Who from my dreaming thrust a hand 

Under cold, milk-pale skies 
To catch the shining song they hear 
Ere in dream-dark it dies. 


In dream-dark die earth’s jaguars, 
Eagles and spotted deer ; 
The crested birds who from great flowers 
Upon the silence peer : 
The blossoms of a far-off world 
In the night sky gather ; 
They shall all walk down with me 
In the dark earth together. 


The Second Voice : 
The songs you sing, Moryrria, fill my mind 
With meaning strange as music that disturbs 
The soul desiring peace and to know God. 


Moryrria : 
Wilt thou know God, seated upon a stone, 
Thy face bent o’er a lily ? In what book 
Hath God appeared Who made the green-eyed toad 
That sits in meadows (while the flock of stars 
Creeps from the sky) as thou sittest at thy window-— 
His eyes the same great field of far-off fires 
Which pale and redden in the invisible wind ? 
From what deep pool of mud did he creep up 
Out of the bowels of earth to see the sky, 
To gaze as thou dost gaze ? It is the earth itself 
That from deep concentration lifts its soul, 
And from that meadow and your window looks. 
And there is something that looks up in me, 
But cannot find what it would gaze upon. 


Second Voice : 
You frighten me, Moryrria 
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Moryrria : 
Open your white-paged book in the green woods. 
Your calm face will bring peace to birds and boughs, 
Who'll flutter round that bright tranquillity 
That comes among them, whence they cannot know. 
Nor do I know what brought you, sister, here 
Into this world of turbulence and lust, 
A white cascade among wild rocks and trees. 


Second Voice : 
The Reverend Mother comes—but, look !_ Moryrria ! 


(Enter Prioress with Buphaga.) 


Prioress : 
This creature, daughter, has been sent to thee 
From thy lost brother, who in heathen lands 
Fought for the souls of men mid things like these. 
But I do fear—for it is marvellous gold, 
And hues of sunset sparkle on its body— 
It shall entice thy mind to earthly lusts, 
Strange fornications of thy maiden spirit 
That is so apt to crucify thy flesh 
In wild embracings of the cold night stars. 
Now that thou hast this morsel of the Sun 
Stolen from the black libidinous forests that lie 
Vivid in darkness to the eye of God, 
I fear its fire will eat into this garden 
That has been lit by the pale purified Orb 
Amid our northern mountains. And the Moon 
That Christlike treads our calm, seraphic hills 
Will no more hang upon our garden-harps 
Bright harmony of still, transparent sound— 
As though the angels carved on Heaven’s walls 
In contemplation had down-dropped their gaze 
To this dark earth . 


Moryrria : ' 
_ Art thou my brother’s soul, or art thou Life 

That I have waited for these empty years ? 

Out of the black abysses of dead ‘Time 

Art thou come hither, barred with the golden Sun, 

Voiced with a million, million forest leaves 

Shadow-like falling through the dateless past 

Where great mossed trunks fade like the wings of evening— 

Passing at twilight into eternity ? 
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I hear the jubilation of cold streams _ 

When the gold ghosts of tigers, walking, pale, 
With heads uplifted gaze on their embryo stars, 
Those milky beasts that haunt the desert skies, 
And then descend to drink the evening water 
In wandering streams 


* x * we BI *& 


That voice went falling on, 
As falls the sea’s voice from the traveller, gone 
Some miles inland, who sees the motionless hills 
And clouds hung silent in the sky. Sound fills 
The still wide valley with no audible cry 
From bright waves painted cold in memory. 
I gazed in dream upon the swelling ground 
That undulated softly to the sea, 
Against those dark walls foaming noiselessly. 
Lifting my eyes, I saw the lichen green 
Sprawling upon the grey stones, an obscene 
Low earthy dragon, but, behind, I knew 
Nought of what dragon, god-inflated, blew 
Huge scrolls of passion on the glassy air, 
Or if that maid of speaking earth was fair. 
But all around seemed a stiff painted scene 
Air-ambered butterflies hung ’twixt bushes green, 
Insects’ antennz moved not, nor their great eyes, 
In grass as still as the bright fadeless skies. 
Birds stood on rocks, fish gazed from wave-still coigns— 
Earth on itself protruding from its own loins. 
But Earth was not, for Earth had entered in 
That secret spiritual garden. The awful din 
Of astronomic emptiness swung round 
My naked soul. But not a tangible sound 
Flew to the drums of my corporeal ear 
Bent, listening. . 


And I looked up and found that it was even, 

Pale stars were clustered dimly in the heaven. 

I heard no voices, walking to the sea, 

Quivering upon earth’s coast, soundlessly. 

And in a boat I stole, without wind, away 

From the dead shore where that great Convent lay. 


W. J. TURNER 
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WANG-HO AND THE BURIAL ROBE 
By ERNEST BRAMAH 


HERE was a time when it did not occur to anyone in this pure 

and enlightened Empire to question the settled and existing 

order of affairs. It would have been well for the merchant 

Wang-Ho had he lived in that happy era. But, indeed, it is now 
no unheard-of thing for an ordinary person to suggest that customs which 
have been established for centuries might with advantage be changed—a 
form of impiety which is in no degree removed from declaring oneself 
to be wiser or more profound than one’s ancestors ! Scarcely more seemly 
is this than irregularity in maintaining the Tablets or observing the Rites ; 
and how narrow is the space dividing these delinquencies from the actual 
crimes of overturning images, counselling rebellion, joining in insurrection 
and resorting to indiscriminate piracy and bloodshed ! 

Certainly the merchant Wang-Ho would be five hundred taels wealthier 
if he had fully considered this in advance. Nor would Cheng Lin— 
but who attempts to eat an orange without first disposing of the peel, or 
what manner of a dwelling could be erected unless an adequate foundation 
be first provided ? : 

Wang-Ho, then let it be stated, was one who had early in life amassed 

a considerable fortune by advising those whose intention it was to hazard 
their earnings in the State lotteries as to the numbers that might be relied 
upon to be successful, or, if not actually successful, those at least that were 
not already predestined by malign influences to be absolutely incapable 
of success. These chances Wang-Ho at first forecast by means of dreams, 
portents, and other manifestations of an admittedly supernatural tendency, 
but as his name grew large and the number of his clients increased vastly, 
while his capacity of dreaming remained the same, he found it no less 
effective to close his eyes and to become inspired rapidly of numbers as | 
they were thus revealed to him. 

Occasionally Wang-Ho was the recipient of an appropriate bag of money 
from one who had profited by his advice, but it was not his custom to rely 
upon this contingency as a source of profit, nor did he in any eventuality 
return the amount which had been agreed upon (and invariably deposited 
with him in advance) as the reward of his inspired efforts. To those who 
sought him in a contentious spirit, inquiring why he did not find it more 
profitable to secure the prizes for himself, Wang-Ho replied that his 
enterprise consisted in forecasting the winning numbers for State lotteries 
and not in solving enigmas, writing deprecatory odes, composing epitaphs, 
or conducting any of the other numerous occupations that could be men- 
tioned. As this plausible evasion was accompanied by the courteous display 
of the many weapons which he always wore at various convenient points 
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of his attitude, the incident invariably ended in a manner satisfactory to 
Wang-Ho. ; 

Thus positioned, Wang-Ho prospered, and he had in the course of years 
acquired a waist of honourable proportions when the unrolling course 
of events influenced him to abandon his lucrative enterprise. It was not 
that he failed in any way to become as inspired as before : indeed, with 
increasing practice he attained a fluency that enabled him to outdistance 
every rival, so that on the occasion of one lottery he afterwards privately 
discovered that he had predicted the success of every possible combination 
of numbers, thus enabling those who followed his advice (as he did not 
fail to announce in inscriptions of vermilion assurance) to secure—among 
them—every variety of prize offered. 

But about this time the chief wife of Wang-Ho having been greeted 
with amiable condescension by the chief wife of a high official of the 
Province, and therefrom in an almost equal manner by the wives of even 
higher officials, the one in question began to abandon herself to a more 
rapidly-outlined manner of existence than formerly and to involve Wang- 
Ho in a like display ; so that presently this ill-considering merchant, 
who but a short time before would have unhesitatingly cast himself bodily 
to earth on the approach of a city magistrate, now acquired the habit of 
alluding to mandarins in casual conversation by names of affectionate 
abbreviation. Also, being advised of the expediency by a voice speaking 
in an undertone, he sought still further to extend beyond himself by 
suffering his nails to grow long and obliterating his name from the public 
announcements upon the city walls. 

In spite of this ambitious sacrifice Wang-Ho could not entirely shed 
from his habit a propensity to associate with those requiring advice on 
matters involving financial transactions. He could no longer conduct 
enterprises which entailed many clients and the lavish display of his name, 
but in the society of necessitous persons who were related to others of 
distinction he allowed it to be inferred that he was benevolently disposed 
and had a greater sufficiency of taels than he could otherwise make use 
of. He also involved himself for the benefit of those whom he esteemed 
in transactions connected with pieces of priceless jade, jars of wine of 
an especially fragrant character, and pictures of reputable antiquity. In 
the written matter of these transactions (for it is useless to conceal the 
fact that Wang-Ho was incapable of tracing the characters of his own 
name) he employed a youth whom he never suffered to appear from beyond 
the background. Cheng Lin is thus brought naturally and unobtrusively 
into the narrative. 

Had Cheng Lin come into the world when a favourably-disposed band 
of demons was in the ascendant he would certainly have merited an earlier 
and more embellished appearance in this written chronicle. So far, however, 
nothing but omens of an ill-destined obscurity had beset his career. For 
many years two ambitions alone had contained his mind, both inextricably 
merged into one current and neither with any appearance of ever flowing 
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into its desired end. The first was to pass the examination of the fourth 
degree of proficiency in the great literary competitions, and thereby 
qualify for a small official post where in the course of a few years he might 
reasonably hope to be forgotten in all beyond the detail of being allotted 
every third moon an unostentatious adequacy of taels. This distinction 
Cheng Lin felt to be well within his power of attainment could he but 
set aside three uninterrupted years for study, but to do this would necessi- 
tate the possession of something like five hundred taels of silver, and Lin 
might as well fix his eyes upon the great sky lantern itself. 

Dependent on this, but in no great degree removed from it, was the 
hope of being able to entwine into that future the actuality of Hsi Mean, 
a very desirable maiden whom it was Cheng Lin’s practice to meet by chance 
on the river bank when his heavily-weighted duties for the day were over. 

To those who will naturally ask why Cheng Lin, if really sincere in his 
determination, could not imperceptibly acquire even so large a sum as 
five hundred taels, while in the house of the wealthy Wang-Ho, immersed 
as the latter person was with the pursuit of the full face of high mandarins 
and further embarrassed by a profuse illiteracy, it should be sufficient to 
apply the warning : Beware of helping yourself to corn from the manger 
of the blind mule. late 

In spite of his preoccupation Wang-Ho never suffered his mind to 
wander when sums of money were concerned, and his inability to express 
himself by written signs only engendered in his alert mind an ever-present 
decision not to be entrapped by their use. Frequently Cheng Lin found 
small sums of money lying in such a position as to induce the belief that 
they had been forgotten, but upon examining them closely he invariably 
found upon them marks by which they could be recognised if the necessity 
arose ; he therefore had no hesitation in returning them to Wang-Ho, 
with a seemly reference to the extreme improbability of the merchant 
actually leaving money thus unguarded, and to the lack of respect which 
it showed to Cheng Lin himself to expect that a person of his integrity 
should be tempted by so insignificant an amount. Wang-Ho invariably 
admitted the justice of the reproach, but he did not on any future occasion 
materially increase the sum in question, so that it is to be doubted if his 

art was sincere. 
ze was on the evening of such an occasion that Lin walked with Mean 
by the side of the lotus-burdened Hoang-keng, expressing himself to the 
effect that instead of lilies her head was worthy to be bound up with 
pearls of a like size, and that beneath her feet there should be spread a 
carpet not of verdure but of the finest Shang-hi silk, embroidered with 
five-clawed dragons and other emblems of royal authority, nor was Mean 
in any way displeased by this indication of extravagant taste on her lover’s 
part, though she replied: _ 

-“ The only jewels that this person desires are the enduring glances of 
pure affection with which you, O my phcenix one, entwined the lilies 
about her hair, and the only carpet that she would crave would be the 
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embroidered design created by the four feet of the two persons who are 
now conversing together for ever henceforth walking in uninterrupted 
harmony.” ares 

“Yet, alas!”’ exclaimed Lin, ‘‘ that enchanting possibility seems to be 
more remotely positioned than ever. Again has the clay-souled Wang-Ho, 
on the pretext that he can no longer make his in-and-out taels meet, sought 
to diminish the monthly inadequacy of cash with which he rewards this 
person’s conscientious services.”’ 

‘‘ Undoubtedly that opaque-eyed merchant will shortly meet a revengeful 
fire-breathing vampire when walking alone on the edge of a narrow 
precipice,” exclaimed Mean sympathetically. “ Yet have you pressingly 
laid the facts before the spirits of your distinguished ancestors with a 
request for their direct intervention ? ” 

“The expedient has not been neglected,” replied Lin, “ and appro- 
priate sacrifices have accompanied the request. But even while in the 
form of an ordinary existence the venerable ones in question were becoming 
distant in their powers of hearing, and doubtless with increasing years the 
infirmity has grown. It would almost seem that in the case of a person so 
obtuse as Wang-Ho is more direct means would have to be employed.” 

“It is well said,”’ assented Mean, “‘ that those who are unmoved by | 
the threat of a vat of flaming sulphur in the Beyond rend the air if they 
chance to step on a burning cinder here on earth.” 

“The suggestion is a timely one,” replied Lin. ‘‘ Wang-Ho’s weak spot: 
lies between his hat and his sandals. Only of late, feeling the natural 
infirmities of time pressing about him, he has expended five hundred 
taels in the purchase of an elaborate burial robe, which he wears on every 
fit occasion, so that the necessity for its ultimate use may continue to be 
remote.” 

‘ Five hundred taels ! ” repeated Meén. “‘ With that sum you coul 

“ Assuredly. The coincidence may embody something in the nature of 
an omen favourable to ourselves. At the moment, however, this person 
has not any clear-cut perception of how the benefit may be attained.”’ \ 

“The amount referred to has already passed into the hands of the 
merchant in burial robes ? ”’ 

“ Irrevocably. In the detail of the transference of actual sums of money 
Wang-Ho walks hand in hand with himself from door to door. The pieces 
of silver are by this time beneath the floor of Shen Heng’s inner chamber.” 

“Shen Heng ? ” 

“ The merchant in silk and costly fabrics who lives beneath the sign of 
the Golden Abacus. It was from him——” 

“Truly. It is for him that this person’s sister Min works the finest 
embroideries. Doubtless this very robe a 

“‘ It is of blue silk edged with sand pearls in a line of three depths. 
Felicitations on long life and a list of the most venerable persons of all 
times serve to remind the controlling deities to what length human 
endurance can proceed if suitably encouraged. These are designed in 
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Boe of threaded gold. Inferior spirits are suitably invoked in characters 
of silver. 

. The description is sharp-pointed. It was upon this robe that the one 
referred to had been ceaselessly engaged for several moons. On account 
of her narrow span of years, no less than her nimble-jointed dexterity, 
she is justly esteemed among those whose wares are guaranteed to be 
permeated with the spirit of rejuvenation.” 

~ Thereby enabling the enterprising Shen Heng to impose a special 
detail into his account: For employing the services of one who will 
embroider into the fabric of the robe the vital principles of youth and long- 
life-to-come, an added fifty taels. Did she of your house benefit to a 
proportionate extent ? ” 

MeAn indicated a contrary state of things by a graceful movement of 
her well-arranged eyebrows. 

“ Not only that,” she added, “‘ but the sordid-minded Shen Heng, on 
a variety of pretexts, has diminished the sum Min was to receive at the 
completion of the work, until that which should have required a full hand 
to grasp could be efficiently covered by two attenuated fingers. From this 
cause Min is vindictively inclined towards him, and, steadfastly refusing 
to bend her feet in the direction of his workshop, she has, between one 
melancholy and another, involved herself in a dark distemper.” 

As Mean unfolded the position lying between her sister Min and the 
merchant Shen Heng, Lin grew thoughtful, and although it was not his 
nature to express the changing degrees of emotion by varying the 
appearance of his face, he did not conceal from Mean that her words had 
fastened themselves upon his imagination. 

““ Let us rest here awhile,” he suggested presently. ‘‘ That which you 
say, added to what I already know, may, under the guidance of a sincere 
mind, put a much more rainbow-like appearance on our combined future 
than has hitherto appeared probable.” BEM 

So they composed themselves about the bank of the river, while Lin 
questioned her more closely as to those things of which she had spoken. 
Finally, he laid certain injunctions upon her for her immediate guidance. 
Then, it being now the hour of middle light, they returned, Mean accom- 
panying her voice to the melody of stringed wood as she related songs of 
those who have passed through great endurances to a state of assured 
contentment. To Lin it seemed as though the city leapt forward to meet 
them, so narrow was the space of time involved in reaching it. : 

A few days later Wang-Ho was engaged in the congenial occupation of 
marking a few pieces of brass cash before secreting them where Cheng 
Lin¢must inevitably displace them, when the person in question quietly 
approached him. Thereupon Wang-Ho returned the money to his inner 
sleeve, ineptly remarking that when the sun rose it was futile to raise a 
lantern{to the sky to guide the stars. 

“‘ Rather is it said, ‘ From three things cross the road to avoid : a falling 
tree, your chief and second wives whispering in agreement, and : goat 
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wearing a leopard’s tail,’ ”’ replied Lin, thus rebuking Wang-Ho not only 
for his crafty intention, but also as to the obtuseness of the proverb he had 
quoted. ‘‘ Nevertheless, O Wang-Ho, I approach you on a matter of weighty 
consequence.” : 

“To-morrow approaches,” replied the merchant evasively. “If it 
concerns the detail of the reduction of your monthly adequacy, my word 
has become unbending iron.” 

“Tt is written : ‘Cho Sing collected feathers to make a garment for his 
canary when it began to moult,’ ” replied Lin acquiescently. ‘‘ The care of 
so insignificant a person as myself may safely be left to the Protecting 
Forces, esteemed. This matter touches your own condition.” - 

‘In that case you cannot be too specific.” Wang-Ho lowered himself 
into a reclining couch, thereby indicating that the subject was not one 
for hasty dismissal, at the same time motioning to Lin that he should sit 
upon the floor. “‘ Doubtless you have some remunerative form of enter- 
prise to suggest to me?” 

‘“‘ Can a palsied finger grasp a proffered coin ? The matter strikes more 
deeply at your very existence, honoured chief.” 

‘© Alas!” exclaimed Wang-Ho, unable to retain the usual colour of his 
appearance, “‘ the attention of a devoted servant is somewhat like Tohen-hi 
Yang’s spiked throne—it torments those whom it supports. However, the 
word has been spoken—let the sentence be filled in.”’ 

“The full roundness of your illustrious outline is as a display of coloured 
lights to gladden my commonplace vision,” replied Lin submissively. 
‘““ Undoubtedly of late, however, an element of dampness has interfered 
with the brilliance of the display.”’: 

‘* Speak clearly and regardless of polite evasion,’ commanded Wang-Ho. 
‘““ My internal organs have for some time suspected that hostile influences 
were at work. For how long have you noticed this, as it may be expressed, 
falling off ? ” 

‘““My mind is as refined crystal before your compelling glance,” 
admitted Lin. ‘‘ Ever since it has been your custom to wear the funeral 
robe fashioned by Shen Heng has your noble shadow suffered erosion.” 

This answer, converging as it did upon the doubts that had already 
corroded the merchant’s satisfaction, convinced him of Cheng Lin’s 
discrimination while it increased his own suspicion. He had for some little 
time noticed that after wearing the robe he invariably suffered pangs that 
could only be attributed to the influence of malign and obscure beings. 
It is true that the occasions of his wearing the robe were elaborate and 
many-coursed feasts when he and his guests had partaken lavishly of 
birds’ nests, sharks’ fins, sea snails, and other viands of a rich and glutinous. 
nature. But if he could not both wear the funeral robe and partake unstint- _ 
ingly of well-spiced food, the harmonious relation of things was imperilled, 
and, as it was since the introduction of the funeral robe into his habit 
that matters had assumed a more poignant phase, it was clear that the 
influence of the funeral robe was at the root of the trouble. 
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Yet,” protested Wang-Ho, “‘ the mandarin Ling-hi boasts that he has 
already lengthened the span of his natural life several years by such an 
expedient, and my friend the high official T’cheng asserts that, while 
wearing a much less expensive robe than mine, he feels the essence of 
an increased vitality passing continuously into his being. Why, then, am 
I marked out for this infliction, Cheng Lin? ” 

“ Revered,” replied Lin, with engaging candour, “‘ the inconveniences 
of living in a country so densely populated with demons, vampires, spirits, 
ghouls, dragons, omens, forces, and influences, both good and bad, as our 
own unapproachably-favoured Empire is, cannot be evaded from one end 
of life to the other. How much greater is the difficulty when the prescribed 
forms for baffling the ill-disposed among the unseen appears to have been 
wrongly angled by those framing the Rites!” 

Wang-Ho made a gesture of despair. It conveyed to Lin’s mind the 
wise reminder of N’sy hing : When one is inquiring for a way of escape 
from an advancing tiger flowers of speech assume the form of noisome 
bindweed. He therefore continued : a 

*““ Hitherto it has been assumed that for a funeral robe to exercise its 
most beneficial force it should be the work of a maiden of immature years, 


‘the assumption being that, having a prolonged period of existence before 


her, the influence of longevity would pass through her fingers into the 
garment and in turn fortify the wearer.” 

“Assuredly,” agreed Wang-Ho anxiously. ‘‘ Thus was the analogy outlined 
to me by one skilled in the devices, and the logic of it seems unassailable.” 

“Yet,” objected Lin, with sympathetic concern in his voice, “ how 
unfortunate must be the position of a person involved in a robe that has 
been embroidered by one who, instead of a long life, has been marked 
out by the Destinies for premature decay and an untimely death ! For in 
that case the influence of | 

‘“‘ Such instances,” interrupted Wang-Ho, helping himself profusely 
to rice-spirit from a jar near at hand, ‘“‘ must providentially be of rare 
occurrence ? ”’ | 

“‘ Esteemed head,”’ replied Lin, helping Wang-Ho to yet another super- 


- fluity of rice-spirit, ‘‘ there are moments when it behoves each of us to 


maintain an unflaccid outline. Suspecting the true cause of your declining 
radiance, I have, at an involved expenditure of seven taels and three 
hand-counts of brass cash, pursued this matter to its ultimate source. 
The robe in question owes its attainment to one Min of the obscure house 
of Hsi, who recently ceased to have an existence while her years yet 
numbered short of a score. Not only was it the last work upon which she 
was engaged, but so closely were the two identified that her abrupt Passing 
Beyond must certainly exercise a corresponding effect upon any subsequent 
wearer.” 

“Alas!” exclaimed Wang-Ho, feeling many of the symptoms of con- 
tagion already manifesting themselves about his body, “ was the infliction 


of a painless nature ?” 
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‘« As to whether it was leprosy, the spotted plague, or acute demoniacal 
possession, the degraded Shen Heng maintains an unworthy silence. 
Indeed, at the mention of Hsi Min’s name he wraps his garment about 
his head and rolls upon the floor—from which the worst may be inferred. 
They of Min’s house, however, are less capable of guile, and for an 
adequate consideration, while not denying that Shen Heng has paid them 
to maintain a stealthy silence, they freely admit that the facts are as they 
have been stated.” 

‘In that case Shen Heng shall certainly return the five hundred taels 
in exchange for his discreditable burial robe,” exclaimed Wang-Ho 
vindictively. | ; 

‘‘ Venerated personality,” said Lin, with unabated loyalty, “ the essential 
part of the development is to safeguard your own incomparable being 
against every danger. Shen Heng may be safely left to the avenging demons 
that are ever lying in wait for the contemptible.” ; 

“The first part of your remark is inspired,’ agreed Wang-Ho, his 
incapable mind already beginning to assume a less funereal forecast. 
“Proceed regardless of all obstacles.” 

‘“ Consider the outcome of publicly compelling Shen Heng to undo the 
transaction, even if it could be legally achieved ! Word of the calamity 
would pass on heated breath, each succeeding one becoming more heavily 
_embroidered than the robe itself. The yamens and palaces of your distin- 
guished friends would echo with the once honoured name of Wang-Ho, 
now associated with every form of malignant distemper and impending 
fate. All would hasten to withdraw themselves from the contagion of your 
overhanging end.” 

‘“ Am I, then,” demanded Wang-Ho, “ to suffer the loss of five hundred 
taels and retain an inadequate and detestable burial robe that will continue 
to exercise its malign influence over my being ? ”’ 

“By no means,” replied Lin confidently. ‘‘ But be warned by the 
precept, “Do not burn down your house in order to inconvenience even 
your chief wife’s mother.’ Sooner or later a relation of Shen Heng will 
turn his steps towards your inner office. You can then, without undue 
effort, impose on him the five hundred taels that you have suffered loss from 
they of his house. In the meantime a device must be sought for exchanging 
your dangerous but imposing-looking robe for one of proved efficiency.” 

“It begins to assume a definite problem in this person’s mind as to 
whether such a burial robe exists,” declared Wang-Ho stubbornly. 

“ Yet it cannot be doubted, when a reliable system is adopted in the 
fabrication,” protested Lin. ‘“‘ For a score and five years the one to whom 
this person owes his being has worn such a robe.” 

“To what age did your venerated father attain ? ” inquired the merchant, 
with courteous interest. 

‘‘ Fourscore years and three parts of yet another score.” 


“And the robe in question eventually accompanied him when he 
Passed Beyond ? ” 
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“ Doubtless it will. He is still wearing it,’’ replied Lin, as one who 
speaks of casual occurrences. 

“Is he, then, at so advanced an age, in the state of an ordinary 
existence ? ” 

“ Assuredly. Fortified by the virtue emanating from the garment referred 
to, it is his deliberate intention to continue here for yet another score of 
years at least.” 

“ But if such robes are of so doubtful a nature, how can reliance be 
placed on any one? ” 

“ Esteemed,” replied Lin, “ it is a matter that has long been suspected 
among the observant. Unfortunately the Ruby Buttons of the past 
mistakenly formulated that the essence of continuous existence was 
imparted to a burial robe through the hands of a young maiden—hence 
so many deplorable experiences. ‘The proper person to be so employed is 
undoubtedly one of venerable attainment, for only thereby can the claim 
to possess the vital principle be assured.” 

“Was the robe which has so effectively sustained your meritorious 
father thus constructed ?”’ inquired Wang-Ho, inviting Lin to recline 
himself upon a couch by a gesture as of one who discovers for the first 
time that an honoured guest has been overlooked. 

“It is of ancient make, and thereby in the undiscriminating eye doubt- 
less somewhat threadbare ; but to the desert traveller all wells are spark- 
ling,” replied Lin. ‘‘ A venerable woman, inspired of certain magic wisdom 
which she wove into the texture, to the exclusion of the showier qualities, 
designed it at the age of threescore years and three short of another 
score. She was engaged upon its fabrication yet another seven, and finally 
Passed Upwards at an attainment of three hundred and thirty-three 
years, three moons, and three days, thus conforming to all the Principles 
of allowed witchcraft.” 

“Cheng Lin,” said Wang-Ho amiably, pouring out for the one whom 
he addressed a full measure of rice-spirit, “‘ the duty that an obedient son 
owes even to a grasping and self-indulgent father has in the past been 
pressed to a too conspicuous front, at the expense of the harmonious 
relation that should exist between a comfortably-positioned servant and 
a generous and benevolent master. Now in the matter of these two coffin 
cloths re es, ee 

‘My ears are widely opened towards your auspicious words, benevo- 
lence,” replied Lin. ; 5 

“You, Cheng Lin, are still too young to be concerned with the question 
of Passing Beyond ; your imperishable father is, one is compelled to say, 
already old enough to go. As regards both persons, therefore, the assumed 
virtue of one burial robe above another should be merely a matter of 
speculative interest. Now if some arrangement should be suggested, not 
unprofitable to yourself, by which one robe might be imperceptibly 
substituted for another—and, after all, one burial robe is very like 
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“The prospect of deceiving a trustful and venerated sire is so ignoble 
that scarcely any material gain would be a fitting compensation—were it 
not for the fact that an impending loss of vision renders the deception 
somewhat easy to accomplish. Proceed, therefore, munificence, towards a 
precise statement of your open-handed prodigality. 


*% a x Ed BS * * 


Indescribable was the bitterness of Shen Heng’s throat when Cheng Lin 
unfolded his burden and revealed the Wang-Ho five hundred tael burial 
robe, with an unassuming request for the return of the purchase-money, 
either in gold or honourable paper, as the article was found unsuitable. 
Shen Heng shook the rafters of the Golden Abacus with indignation and 
called upon his domestic demons, the spirits of eleven generations of 
embroidering ancestors, and the illuminated tablets containing the High 
Code and Authority of the Distinguished Brotherhood of Coffin Cloth 
and Burial Robe Makers in protest against so barbarous an innovation. — 

Bowing repeatedly and modestly expressing himself to the effect that it 
was incredible that he was not justly struck dead before the sublime 
spectacle of Shen Heng’s virtuous indignation, Cheng Lin carefully pro- 
duced the written lines of the agreement, gently directing the Distin- 
guished Brother’s fire-kindling eyes to an indicated detail. It was a 
provision that the robe should be returned and the purchase-money 
restored if the garment was not all that was therein stipulated ; with his 
invariable painstaking loyalty Lin had insisted upon this safeguard when 
he drew up the form, although, doubtless from a disinclination to extol 
his own services, he had omitted mentioning the fact to Wang-Ho in their 
recent conversation. 

With deprecating firmness Lin directed Shen Heng’s reluctant eyes to 
another line—the unfortunate exaction of fifty taels in return for the 
guarantee that the robe should be permeated with the spirit of rejuvena- 
tion. As the undoubted embroiderer of the robe—one Min of the family 
of Hsi—had admittedly Passed Beyond almost with the last stitch, it was 
evident that she could only have conveyed by her touch an entirely 
contrary emanation. If, as Shen Heng never ceased to declare, Min was 
still somewhere alive, let her be produced and a fitting token of recon- 
ciliation would be forthcoming ; otherwise, although with the acutest 
_ reluctance, it would be necessary to carry the claim to the court of the 
chief District Mandarin, and (Cheng Lin trembled at the sacrilegious 
thought) it would be impossible to conceal the fact that Shen Heng 
employed persons of inauspicious omen, and the high repute of coffin 
cloths from the Golden Abacus would be lost. The hint arrested Shen 
Heng’s fingers in the act of tearing out a handful of his beautiful pig-tail. 
For the first time he noticed, with intense self-reproach, that Lin was not 
reclining on a couch. | 

The amiable discussion that followed, conducted with discriminating 
dignity by Shen Heng and conscientious humility on the part of Cheng 
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Lin, extended from one gong-stroke before noon until close upon the 
time for the evening rice. The details arrived at were that Shen Heng 
should deliver to Lin four hundred and fifty taels against the return 
of the robe. He would also press upon that person a silk purse with 
an onyx clasp containing twenty-five taels, as a deliberate mark of 
his individual appreciation and quite apart from anything to do with 
the transaction on hand. All suggestions of anything other than the 
strictest high-mindedness were withdrawn from both sides. In order that. 
the day should not be wholly destitute of sunshine at the Golden Abacus, 
Lin declared his intention of purchasing, at a price not exceeding three 
taels and a half, the oldest and most unattractive burial robe that the stock 
contained. So moved was Shen Heng by this delicate consideration that 
he refused to accept more than two taels and three-quarters. Moreover, 
he added for Lin’s acceptance a small jar of crystallised limpets. 

To those short-sighted ones who profess to discover in the conduct of 
Cheng Lin ee an official of the seventeenth grade and drawing his 
quarterly sufficiency of taels in a distant province) something not absolutely 
honourably-arranged, it is only necessary to display the ultimate end as it 
affected those persons in any way connected : 

Wang-Ho thus obtained a burial robe in which he was able to repose 
absolute confidence. Doubtless it would have sustained him to an advanced 
age had he not committed self-ending, in the ordinary way of business, a 
few years later. 

Shen Heng soon disposed of the returned garment for a thousand taels 
to a person who had become prematurely wealthy owing to the distressed 
state of the Empire. In addition, he had sold, for more than two taels, a 
robe which he had no real expectation of ever selling at all. 

Min, made welcome at the house of Mean and Lin, removed with them 
to the distant province. There she found that the remuneration for burial- 
robe embroidery was greater than she had ever obtained before. With the 
money thus amassed she was able to marry an official of noble rank. 

The father of Cheng Lin had passed into the Upper Air many years 
before the incidents with which this written narrative concerns itself. 
He is thus in no way affected, but Lin did not neglect in the time of his 
prosperity to transmit to him frequent sacrifices of seasonable delicacies 
suited to his condition. 
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NOTES’ FROM= ASD ike. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 
I 


The Old Fellows and the New 


WAS walking along the road from Cascaes to Mont Estoril when an 
Englishman passing in the opposite direction called out to me, with a 
wave of the hand heavenwards : ‘‘ Rather like a Bonington sky, that, 
don’t you think ?”’ A nice kind of greeting to get in Portugal ! I had 
spoken to this Englishman only once before. 1 knew nothing whatever of 
him, except that, having questioned me about something curious in my 
sketching case, he was interested in water-colour apparatus, and was 
probably an amateur himself. I stopped, and in two seconds he told me 
that he was the possessor of a couple of Boningtons. I marched close up 
to him and said in an intimate tone : ““ Do you mean to say that you’ve got 
two Boningtons?”’ That I was impressed delighted him. I demanded 
how long he had had them, where he bought them, and even what he paid 
for them. He answered quite freely, and gave me a tip about a certain dealer. 
‘“‘ And what’s more,’’ he said, “‘ I think Bonington’s the finest English 
landscapeman, bar none. Better than de Wint, better than Girtin, better 
than Turner.” 
‘“‘ But what about Crome ? ” 
The suggestion shook him. 
“ Ah! I meant water-colourists.”’ 
Unfortunately I never thought to put him to the test of Cotman. 
However, he could scarcely have belonged to the secret society of 
Cotmanists, or he would not have placed Bonington first. I once went 
into an artist’s studio and said casually, indicating a sepia sketch on the 
distant opposite wall: “ Is that a Cotman ? ” It was. I needed no further 
credential. A bond was created. (Similarly will a bond be created if you 
ask a man where is the finest modern English prose and he replies : “ In 
The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane.”) 'To my taste, finer water-colours by 
Cotman are hidden in portfolios upstairs in the British Museum than any 
that Turner did in his glittering maturity. I cannot forget my corroding 
disappointment when I first saw at Agnew’s a collection of the more cele- 
brated Turner pieces, such as “ ‘The Red Righi.”’ True, Turner’s water- 
colours are a proof of the absurdity of the maxim that a good water-colour 
is an accident, but they are far too virtuous—in the sense of virtuosity. 
They amount to a circus. Delicate as they are, they bang everything with 
such a prodigious bang that after seeing them you feel the need of aspirin 
and repose. Now even Turner did not know more perfectly and profoundly 
what he was doing with brushes and tints on a bit of damp paper than 
Cotman. Cotman put the washes on once for all—and such washes—but 
it does not occur to him to give a “ performance.’’ Cotmans are dear ; 
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they will be dearer ; I have a hope that buyers of Turners for the rise will 
drop money. 

My friend on the road held, and I agreed, that Copley Fielding would 
soon be coming a cropper in the sale-rooms. He recounted how a Copley 
Fielding had recently fetched twelve hundred guineas at Christie’s and 
immediately been re-sold on the spot for fifteen hundred. I remember 
buying a good average Copley Fielding in Brighton for five pounds. A 
pleasing thing, but extravagantly accomplished. Copley Fielding grew into 
a performer, like Turner, though qua performer he must not be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the mysterious man who acknowledged a 
superior in Girtin. It was fortunate for Turner that Girtin died early. 
He might have knocked spots off Turner. And while I am about the 
matter, I may as well say that I doubt whether Turner was well advised 
in having his big oil-paintings hung alongside of Claude’s in the National 
Gallery. The ordeal was the least in the world too severe for them. Still, 
I would not deny that Turner was a very great person. 

Bits of the foregoing came into my conversation with the man on the 
road. He was a collector. “‘ I go in for all these old fellows.” We catalogued 
most of the big British names in water-colour, threading them rapidly on 
a string of appreciation. In three minutes we had esteemed the old fellows, 
and we went on our ways full of an obscure and naive pleasure in the 
encounter. Hobbyists are very simple-minded. I did not know his name 
nor whether he was an opponent of the “ insidious policy of mine nationali- 
sation,’ nor whether his own sketches were worse even than mine, nor 
anything about him except that he was a great prophet of Bonington in 
Portugal. As such he had established himself in my heart. 

Nevertheless there was also a worm in my heart. He “ went in for all those 
old fellows ”’ ; but I had not dared to ask him about the new fellows, who 
were painting and expecting customers at the very moment of our conver- 
sation. Was he equally enthusiastic for the new fellows ? Or did he imitate 
in the graphic arts Mr. Augustine Birrell’s confessed practice of marking 
the publication of a new book by reading an old one ? Would he have 
bought Boningtons while Bonington was alive and innovating? I was 
afraid to risk the test. Not that I would have tried him too hard—with 
the newest names and the most impudent processes. No, I would have been 
content to mention stars already fixed. But suppose I had asked him about 
Cézanne’s water-colours (though I am not mad for them), and he had 
replied that he seemed to have heard the name ? Suppose I had asked him 
about Rodin’s water-colours, and he had lowered the portcullis of his 
collector’s face? He might have disapproved of Wilson Steer’s water- 
colours, though they are as sure of immortality as any Bonington that was 
ever collected. He might have ruined our fragile acquaintance by declaring 
that Brabazon was a passing fad of certain professional painters who wanted 
a foil and a toy. I could not have borne that. 

Brabazon in his old age became the prince of sketchers-from-nature ; 
but sketchers-from-nature were characteristically slow in perceiving this. 
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For years, despite the grim and august praise of Mr. John Sargent, 
Brabazon’s sketches could be bought anywhere for twenty guineas. I do 
believe that I was the last man to buy a Brabazon at that price. The trans- 
action occurred a few days before the first appearance of Brabazons at 
Christie’s. About a dozen sketches were catalogued together in a sale. 
Dealers protested that they had no idea what the stuff might fetch. The 
stuff might fetch anything or nothing. It had never had an “ official ” 
price. I commissioned a dealer to go up to twenty guineas apiece on my 
behalf. The stuff went for fifties and sixties ; and, like a good many other 
people, I was both delighted and disappointed. I wanted Brabazons to 
rise; but I wanted Brabazons. Brabazon should be the model to all 
sketchers-from-nature. He didn’t formally “ paint”; he sketched. His 
aim was the general effect. In my opinion his “‘ Taj Mahal ”’ is the finest 
water-colour sketch ever done. He probably did it in about a quarter of an 
hour. It is a marvel of simplification, and simplification is what Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter, if he sketched, would undoubtedly term “ the great 
desideratum ”’ of the sketcher-from-nature. It is the most difficult thing 
in that world. It is the kill-joy of my existence. The Captain of a passenger 
ship which had called at Oporto once told me that he was summoned in 
the night to a raving passenger. This passenger had been visiting the 
incredible ‘‘ wine-lodges ”’ of Oporto during the day. He lay in an upper 
berth kicking the ceiling and exclaiming in an agonised voice : ‘‘ Millions 
of bottles! Millioris of bottles!” Similarly, but with more decency and 
perhaps still more divine despair, may I be heard crying in the night, 
after a day of inglorious sketching: ‘‘ Simplification ! Simplification ! ” 


A Great Responsibility 


In the ballroom of the Casino, Mrs. V., after discussing the amount of 
freedom that ought to be allowed to her girls, and continuously dis- 
agreeing with me, said: “ Writers like you and Mr. Wells have a great 
responsibility, a very great responsibility. It is you who are really the 
teachers.” 

I said: “ You don’t suppose that when I sit down to write I think to 
myself, “ Now you have a very great responsibility to the nation and to the 
younger generation’? ” 

She admitted that she supposed not, and asked what my attitude of 
mind was on such occasions. I said that my only reason for writing a 
given thing was that I felt like writing it. 

“Ah!” she said. “‘ Some of your books have been household words 
in our house for years. The Human Machine, Literary Taste, and so on. 
But there are others—-well 1 

I said that I knew all about her implications, and that some of my books 
had got me into dreadful trouble ; but I couldn’t help what some people 
thought, and it didn’t influence me. 
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‘* But surely you wouldn’t care to make vice attractive ! ” 

I almost answered that my aim was to show grandeur and beauty in 
everything, but I had mercy on her infant stomach, and mumbled I forget 
what. Whereupon she remarked with surprising intelligence : 

‘ But of course you wouldn’t consider its attractiveness or the reverse 
was any affair of yours. You only want to put down the truth as you see it. 
Still, it’s a great responsibility. Many people have thought that you were 
playing down to the public taste.” 

“ It never pays—in England,” I said grimly. 

She said “‘ Oh! I always thought it did! ” 

“ You are quite wrong,” I said. “‘ At least it only pays to play down to 
the public in one way—that is, by being sentimental. If you’re senti- 
mental you may be as vicious as you please. But if you can’t be sentimental 
don’t touch the forbidden subjects unless you want to be up against the 
strongest force in England and Scotland.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Hypocrisy, of course. English hypocrisy is bad enough. Scotch is worse.” 

She concurred, but with her lips only. 

Later she said: “‘ A friend of ours came to see me one morning and 
said: ‘I was reading a pitiable book of Arnold Bennett’s last night ’.” 
(I knew without her telling me that the reference was to The Pretty Lady.) 
** He was very distressed indeed. You see some of your books have given 
us intense pleasure, the most intense pleasure. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘a pitiable 
book ! I read it because I felt it was my duty to read it.’ (My italics. He 
would probably read Justine and L’ Education de Laure from a sense of duty.) 

I said : “‘ He didn’t understand the book.” 

She demurred: ‘Oh! I think he understood it. I’m sure he did. 
He’s a very high literary authority in Edinburgh.” 

The lady was beginning to exhaust my strength, so I merely retorted 
that I should go on writing whatever I wanted to write, and people would 
have to stick it. ‘‘ I mean to write a book next year that will make you sit 
up. You needn’t read it of course, but of course you will.” 

“‘ Ah! ” she said. ‘‘ You’re angry with Britain. You’re resentful and you 
want to punish us. It’s a very great responsibility. But I’m so glad to have 
had this talk with you.” 

Of all which the lesson is that the artist must suffer the righteous gladly. 


Hotel Mornings 


The bell indicator, and the sole bell, for the entire floor are just outside 
my bedroom. The first ring disturbs me about seven fifteen. After that for 
half an hour the rings are sporadic, very infrequent, but from a quarter 
to eight to eight o’clock their frequency rapidly increases, until at the hour 
the bell seems to be ringing almost continuously—expression of the collec~ 
tive urgent, insistent, ruthless desire of the population of the floor to 
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drink tea and obtain hot-water preparatory to getting up. From eight 
o’clock the rings gradually decrease, until at about eight fifteen they are as 
rare as they were at seven fifteen. The great collective desire has been 
appeased. The unanimity of this population brought together by chance is 
most remarkable. It is also, somehow, very funny. It makes me laugh to 
myself as I lie reading. The phenomenon of the increasing and decreasing 
frequency of the rings occurs with astonishing sameness morning after 
morning. It makes a rather striking illustration of the instinct of human 
beings to conform, to coalesce into an ordered community, and of the 
mighty force of public opinion. 

The mentality of some continental hotel servants is very queer. When 
one has grasped it one understands why hotel servants are hotel servants 
and why they are not revolutionaries. Every morning the servant attached 
to my room answers my ring promptly. He puts his head inside my door 
and murmurs some phrase, of which I do not comprehend the component 
words, but which I know signifies: ‘‘ What does the gentleman want ? ”’ 
Every morning I reply, in a language of which I have acquired only about 
four phrases, that I want hot-water and a cup of tea. Every morning the 
servant’s face expresses a mild, polite surprise at such a curious demand. 
Every morning as the servant plants the tea on a chair by my bed—and 
not before—he says to me suddenly, in the manner of an explosion, and in 
English, ““ Good morning, sir.” He is a gloomy and patient man, with a 
fatigued smile. Strange that he should get up earlier than I do! Strange 
that he should get up without tea! Strange that his life’s work should 
consist in keeping me and such as me in ease and idleness ! (Off and on I 
have lived in pleasure hotels for years, but I have never grown used to this 
strangeness ; and I| never shall.) The man may not be a fool ; but he is a 
simpleton. 

Breakfasts in pleasure hotels are trying affairs. Sensible people avoid 
them by breakfasting in their own rooms, unless, like me, they are driven 
downstairs by an insatiable desire to watch human nature. At these break- 
fasts human nature rasps you. What it wants to eat, how it asks for what 
it wants, how it eats what it wants, its mean ingenuity in extracting from 
the hotel more than the hotel wants to give it for a fixed payment—all 
these and many other manifestations of the functioning of early morning 
human nature rasp on the raw sensibilities of the sensitive. For instance, 
an old lady comes down. She is dingily dressed in black. She is ugly. She 
has the complexion of a cabman. She is morose. She is offensive. She is 
exacting. She is the negative of charm. She wants bacon and eggs. The 
Englishness of asking for bacon and eggs in a continental hotel is odious 
to me ; it is disgusting. Not merely does she want bacon and eggs, but 
she wants them very quickly. She continually harries the pale head-waiter, 
who is wearing his worst dress-suit and dirty linen ; but happily the raging 
rollers of her desire for bacon and eggs break quite harmlessly on the rocky 
smoothness of the head-waiter’s imperturbable polished demeanour. . . . 
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I see the bacon and eggs coming ; and at the same moment I see an old 
gentleman coming. The old gentleman sits down at the same table as the 
old lady. Says she, as the head-waiter deposits the dish : “ I’ve had some 
difficulty in getting your bacon and eggs, and I was very much afraid you’d 
have to wait. However—— !” ‘‘ Thank you, darling,’” says the old gentle- 
man. She did not want the bacon and eggs for herself ; she wanted them for 
him ! She is the old gentleman’s darling. He does not behold her with the 
same eyes as I behold her. He does not observe that she has the complexion 
of a cabman. I estimate that they may have forty or fifty years of married life 
to look back upon. They are thoroughly accustomed to one another. They 
_ talk together like very old friends. My sensibilities have been rasped, but 
now they are smoothed ; and I have to admit that hotel breakfasts some- 
times offer marvellous compensations. The aged couple begin to chat 
with neighbouring tables. Their superficial uncouthness disappears. I 
learn that they have travelled much, and seen many works of art worth 
seeing, and that they can differentiate between schools of painting, and 
that the lady at any rate can talk fluent Italian. Yet they don’t in the least 
look like connoisseurs. They look like nothing at all but British winterers- 
abroad. Astounding, is it not, that so much commerce with beauty should 
not have prevented them fromachieving such a damnable personal ugliness? 
Presently the old man turns to me, and says, with the delicatest suggestion 
of humour in his blinking eyes: ‘“‘ Can you tell us whether it is Saturday 
or Sunday to-day ? We were discussing the point upstairs and couldn’t 
decide it.”’ 


Players and Authors 


I saw on a bus an advertisement of a play called Come Out of the Kitchen. 
Above the title was the name, in very prominent characters, of Miss 
Gertrude Elliott. Below the title was a line in characters so tiny that I 
could not decipher them. However, the bus stopped. I went close, and 
read the name of Alice Duer Miller, known only to me from the fact that 
I had often seen it in the American papers attached to the question : 
“* Are women people ? ” It may be, on the other hand it may not be, that 
Miss Alice Duer Miller has a clause in her play contracts, as I have in mine, 
obliging the theatrical manager producing the play to print the name of 
the author on all advertising matter. In either case, the appearance of Miss 
Alice Duer Miller’s name on that particular advertisement was as nearly 
perfectly futile as makes no matter, for not one person in a thousand 
would read it or notice it at all. There can be no doubt that in Great 
Britain the name of Miss Gertrude Elliott has incomparably more adver- 
tising value than that of Miss Alice Duer Miller. But even so the dis- 
proportion between the types of the two names was excessive. I am not, 
however, among those playwrights who kick angrily against the great im- 
portance given to players in theatrical advertising. Theatrical advertising 
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is mainly under the control of players, who are human. If it was under 
the control of authors, players would not have much of a show, authors 
being equally human. And there is a good reason for the players advan- 
tage ; the public is more interested in players than in authors. It sees 
players ; it likes them, loves them, worships them. Players feast the eye. 
Authors are seldom seen ; discreet authors never. And when authors are 
seen they amount to nothing at all as a spectacle. I once lately “ appeared,” 
against my will, after a first performance. Some said maliciously that the 
unwillingness was unreal. This was nothing. But one reporter stated that 
I was wearing a blue shirt—naughty fabrication which I felt compelled 
to contradict. | 

Nevertheless, although I fully admit the superior advertising value of 
players’ names—Barrie himself has never got more than even with his 
interpreters in size of type—I do not think that players are more important 
than authors to the success of a play. A good play may and sometimes does 
triumph over bad players; but the greatest player cannot make the 
public go to see a play that it has decided it doesn’t want to see—at any 
rate in sufficient numbers to put money into the purse of the manager. 

Some managers are, if possible, more human than either actors or authors. 
They print their own names larger than anybody else’s. Nay, they some- 
times entirely suppress all other names. This is not business ; for the 
public assuredly has no whit of interest in theatrical managers. It is 
merely megalomania. I have thought of inserting a clause in my 
contracts to the effect that my name shall be printed at least half as 
large as that of any player. This would coincide fairly well with my 
idea of a good subtle joke. 


Women’s Education in 1920 


The daughter of a rich friend of mine came to see us yesterday. Her 
age is sixteen, and she is at a French “ finishing-school ”’ in Mayfair. 
This school, which moved over here from Paris during the war and will 
shortly move back again, counts among the most fashionable establish- 
ments of the kind, and is, I suppose, an example of the best and costliest 
that the rich have managed to get organised for the education of their 
daughters in the medizval year 1920. It has twenty-eight pupils. Miranda _ 
told us that there were no rules. I discovered, however, that there was at 
any rate one. Namely, that pupils, out alone, may not acknowledge salutes 
from male acquaintances in the street. I asked Miranda whether if I met her 
she would cut me. She replied that she would not. Mistresses and pupils 
rise at about 8.30 a.m., but Miranda rises an hour earlier in order to 
practise the piano, of which she is very fond. She “ learns ” nothing but 
music and French. Nothing. She shares a bedroom with three other girls. 
All the pupils are English, but only French may be spoken in the presence 
of mistresses, who nevertheless are beloved. I should say that such a school 
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would “ finish ” any girl unless she happened to have a very powerful and 
unfinishable personality. The Renaissance seems nearly due. 


Finishing Books 


To a novelist who specialises in cases of crime I happened to mention 
Albert Bataille’s Causes Criminelles et Mondaines (18 Vols. Paris, 1881- 
1898). She became enthusiastic about them, and said they were the finest 
example of criminal reporting in the world. So they are. There is not a 
star reporter in England or America who could study Bataille’s methods 
without profit. As for novelists, all novelists ought to read reports of trials. 
Many novelists do. Better than anything else in print that I know of, 
honest detailed reports of trials teach you how people actually live their 
daily lives. My friend mentioned two trials as being of special interest. 
I had not read them. I was then reading, in bed at nights, Stendhal’s 
Rome, Florence, Naples, one of the finest studies of manners in existence— 
for those who have understood Stendhal’s unique mind. That night I 
put Stendhal aside for Albert Bataille, and for several nights I read and 
_ re-read trials. It might have been the end of Stendhal’s book for me if 
Rome, Florence, Naples were not a really first-rate work. A test of 
a first-rate work, and a test of your sincerity in calling it a first-rate 
work, is that you finish it. All of us can remember instances of books 
which we have been enthusiastic about, and which we have never finished. 
_ The enthusiasm must have been in some degree factitious—probably 
induced by exterior suggestion. Such books are, for us, either dull or 
tiresome. All dull books are bad, and all tiresome books are either bad or 
maladroit or both. If we have “ stuck’ in a book, or if we have simply 
forgotten to go on with it, we ought to have the courage of our personal 
experience, and never be enthusiastic about that book again. For us there 
is something vitally wrong about that book, whatever its reputation. So 
doing, we should perform a useful sanitary function in literature. Many 
dead books remain unburied and offend the air simply because we dis- 
honestly pretend that they are alive and kicking. Make no mistake. I duly 
finished Stendhal. I finished it with keen regret. I lingered over the last 
pages, hating to reach the last page of all. And I comforted myself with 
the thought : “ Well, in three years,I shall have forgotten it enough to 
be able to read it again.”’ This is just about the highest praise that can 


be given to a book. 


Politics and Morals 


Much talking with politicians, amateur and professional, and with 
political journalists. A strange delusion seems to be very rife among such 
people—namely, that characters are in the main divided into white and 
black, and that those who think as you think are white, and those who 
don’t think as you think are black. Yet it is absolutely platitudinous to point 
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out that the great majority of characters are neither white nor black, but 
grey. To attempt to divide mankind into white sheep and black sheep or 
into sheep and goats is infantile. It is made ridiculous by the personal experi- 
ence of nearly everybody. Nor can one assert that a special honesty or dis- 
honesty is connected with any brand of political opinion. Nevertheless, I 
am constantly meeting men otherwise apparently intelligent, sometimes 
very intelligent, whose whole attitude towards politics is falsified by this 
truly singular delusion. All their conversation implies that the best and 
the straightest men are on their side and the crookedest and least competent 
men are on the opposing side. Of course they make exceptions, but in 
making exceptions they only emphasise their delusion. ‘Thus they will say 
of an opponent: ‘‘ He’s an honest chap,” thereby indicating that in . 
their opinion the rest emphatically are not. To be thus deluded surely 
proves that one has fundamentally failed to see human nature as it is, and 
therefore that one’s judgment in affairs is not worth more than about two- 
pence halfpenny. Nevertheless some victims of the delusion will go about 
to lecture the whole world and are indeed taken quite seriously by very large 
sections of the community. I admit that they may have nearly all the qualifi- 
cations of a first-rate publicist ; they lack merely the chief qualification 
—impartial commonsense. 

The cure for the delusion is office. Even if you are but a member of 
Parliament you generally soon begin to lose it, because you have to mix 
with the individuals whom you have been classifying as monsters of © 
iniquity, ineptitude, and incompetence. You are bound to realise that the 
bulk of them are curiously like yourself and your friends, neither better 
nor worse. Many political journalists attain high position without freeing 
themselves of the delusion. A few politicians of marked integrity and 
enormous experience never get rid of it. These persons are dangerous to 
the State and tedious in drawing-rooms. And they are almost invariably 
conceited. If you told them that one set of political opinions is just about 
as “‘ good”’ as the other—that one makes for progress while the other 
makes for stability, both aims being perfectly laudable—they would freeze 
you with a righteous disdain, and in their hearts accuse you of wanting 
the best of both worlds. ‘There is only one world. 


Wagner after the War 


Over thirty years ago I first heard Die Meistersinger, in Italian, at Covent 
Garden. I stood on tiptoe at the back of the furthest gallery, the price of 
which, I think, was half-a-crown. I could make nothing whatever of the 
affair ; but I was very proud and even conceited the next day, for it was 
my first Wagner performance. The house was packed in every part then. 
And it was packed in every part last night, when I heard the opera in. 
English for the first time. Covent Garden is very English ; saturated with 
English tradition. It is vast and shabby, and the most beautiful theatrical 
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interior in London—far more beautiful than the Scala at Milan, or the 
Paris Opera House, or the Costanzi at Rome, but surpassed at Florence in 
both shabbiness and beauty. Nearly the whole of the audience was seated 
before the lights were turned down, and when they were turned down the 
place became magical. The immense arch separating the amphitheatre 
from the body of the auditorium crossed the immense dim gilded curves 
of the tiers. Close at hand sculptured candelabra, thick with grime, were 
silhouetted grossly against the faint diffused light. On the wall of the top 
gallery, infinitely above and distant, one purple-shaded electric lamp 
gleamed. The forms of the tiny people in the gallery could scarcely be 
discerned ; they were mysterious and impressive, and the crowded rows 
in the stalls not less so, nor the superior persons in the innumerable dis- 
creet alcoves called boxes. Here and there a screened lamp threw its ray 
on the word “ Exit,”’ obeying the ordinance of public authority. A match 
flared up in a box occupied by the wife of a very prominent statesman ; 
someone there, slave of the cigarette, still deemed himself above the law. 
I could hear muffled footsteps in the corridor behind me. I knew that in 
the enormous once-handsome foyer, itself larger than many theatres, 
decorated with excellent paintings, and disfigured by the most abominable 
architectural alterations, the bar girls were ready for their work, and that 
outside were some scores of automobiles, and that on the stage at various 
altitudes scores of artistes and mechanics were waiting. The conductor, 
in the dimensions of a doll, raised his stick over the hidden orchestra. 
The most dramatic moment in any great opera is when the first chord is 
sounded. The die is cast then, the boats burnt, the battle opened. Any one 
of perhaps a hundred individuals can bring absolute disaster to the busi- 
ness ; the risks of some fatal failure in co-operation are tremendous ; yet 
absolute disaster never occurs. .. . 

The curtain rose. The church choruses, gently lifting and subsiding, 
seemed to tranquillise the orchestra. Thrilling and overwhelming beauty 
was achieved. It was a sublime example of the power of art to triumph 
easily over prejudices and hatred and resentments. For Wagner was a 
modern German ; he was a very German German ; he had little use for 
the English. The opera is intensely German. Our troops were still occupying 
Germany. Only the previous week our officers had suffered outrageous 
insults at the hands of truculent Germans. Yet here we all were, charmed, 
enthralled, enthusiastic, passionately grateful! Seventy-five years since 
Wagner had begun the composition of this colossal and lovely work, this 
most singular opera, whose purely philosophic theme is the conflict between 
the classical and the romantic ! What a droll, impossible theme for an opera! 
But the terrific pure original force and beauty of its inspiration and execu- 
tion had overcome time and us. The performance was worthy of the occa- 
sion: beautiful singing, excellent playing, good acting, admirable and 
ingenious stage-management.'Only the costumes and scenery were cursed 
with the curse of sordid and pretentious ugliness which lies upon all 
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indigenous productions at Covent Garden. In thirty-one years I have seen 
no visually beautiful production at Covent Garden except the Russian 


Ballet. 


Portuguese Streets 


Some streets in Portuguese towns and villages have agreeable peculiari- 
ties. For example, the numbering often, if not generally, includes the 
ground-floor windows as well as the door. Thus quite a small house may 
well occupy three numbers in the series. And there is no modesty or 
underhandedness or sparing of expense in the business ; every number is 
carefully painted over door or window in large characters. What was the 
object of this method of numeration I never became sufficiently intimate 
with any municipal authorities to learn. Indeed, I was never sufficiently 
anxious to learn, being content to enjoy the mere fact. 

Not satisfied with carrying the numeration of houses further than some 
people, the Portuguese have also carried the nomenclature of streets 
further. If a street is called after a regiment—and some are—all the chief 
victories in which the regiment participated are set up, with dates, at 
the ends of the said streets. (I doubt, however, whether this is good League 
of Nations propaganda.) I woke one morning in a suburb of Lisbon, and 
looking out of my window beheld the following street sign on the opposite 
wall :—‘“ Street of the Lusiads. Poem by Camoens. First edition, 1572.” 
Anybody can see sense in this device. The advertisement for fine literature 
is permanent. Probably very few people dwelling in the street will be 
tempted by the sign and the information to get hold of Camoens and 
study him ; but somebody might be tempted ; indeed a certain type of 
person might deem it a social duty, the performance of which was necessary 
to his self-respect, to read the works of a classical writer in whose street 
he lived. Anyhow the process of familiarisation with the symbol of great 
things is continuous. I have not read the Lusiads myself, in any language ; 
but I am assured that they make an admirable bed-book, and that once 
taken up they cannot easily be put down. I can believe it. All great epics are 
full of meat and of juicy side-dishes if only people will refrain from taking 
them as seriously as porridge. Paradise Lost is a whole picnic-menu, and 
in fragments makes first-rate light reading. 

Other and more grandiose countries might advantageously imitate 
Portugal in this matter of street nomenclature. But they must not shrink 
from a full achievement. “‘ Lusiads Street ”’ would have no effect. Ninety- 
nine per cent. of the inhabitants of a Lusiads Street would live and die with- 
out troubling to guess what Lusiads were. But inhabitants of the “‘ Street 
of the Lusiads. Poem by Camoens. First Edition, 1572,” unless they 
happen to be blind, are forced to absorb the most important fact of their 
national literary history. I can imagine the tremendous effect in New York 
of an ““ Avenue of the Tales of Mystery and Imagination, by Edgar Allan 
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Poe. First Edition, 1845.” It would turn New York into a city of dreams 
—and would also produce a strike of clerks and a ukase of the Postal 
oe ‘a the admixture of letters with letters. But 
nobody need be afraid. It is only very young and ingenuo bli 

who go in for this kind of thing. pee ess : Beanie 


A First Night 


The attendance at a theatrical first night usually comprises three groups: 
1, The professional first-nighters—critics, agents, ticket-agents, play- 
wrights, and theatrical advisers. Most of them are bored by the stage, 
blasé, weary, indifferent. They seldom or never applaud. 2, A small 
intermediate group, partially overlapping No. 1, and consisting of pro- 
fessionals who have some reason to be sympathetic towards the author, 
‘the management, or the players. This group shows its friendliness by 
giving applause which in other circumstances it would not give. 3, Friends 
of the author, the management, or the players, who are not regular first- 
nighters. This group is present in order to applaud, it is determined to 
applaud, and if there is no reason to applaud it makes occasions. Thus on a 
first night the applause is both less and more than it is on an ordinary 
night. On the whole the friendliness easily beats the indifference—but 
not always. 

A first night reception is by no means even a fairly sure index of what 
the reception by the general public will be. Rapturous first nights have 
inaugurated short runs, and chilly first nights have been followed by 
many months of enthusiasm. Nevertheless there is one kind of negative 
manifestation on a first night which amounts to an absolutely reliable 

rophecy of failure. We had a clear example of this manifestation on 

uesday evening. The author had got hold of a good idea, and he could 
draw characters, and he could make middling to excellent jokes. But the 
audience gradually grew uneasy. It grew uneasy because it did not know 
what the author was driving at ; and it did not know because the author 
did not know. The main stream of the story divided itself into various 
rivulets and these rivulets were gradually lost in the sands of the desert. 
There were a dozen stories but there was no story. Above all there was 
no sense of direction. The thing was incoherent in its entirety. No episodical 
cleverness, no qualities of sincerity or wit or passion will atone for this 
defect ; and the defect is fatal. Whereas on the other hand the mere 
virtue and attraction of a plain story, moving in a recognisable curve from 
somewhere to somewhere, may atone for all other defects. The uneasiness 
induced by a lack of coherence is painful. It is not perhaps physically 
evident, save by an exaggerated eagerness to appreciate points ; it is 
secretly felt, and it spreads like poison gas, unseen and inescapable. 
All audiences are alike in their instinctive attitude towards narrative 
incoherence. They are not necessarily bored, though they may be bored ; 
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they are dérouté, which is worse. Everybody knew before the second act 
was over that this play must fail. Of course in the foyer no one openly said 
so, for in the foyer friends of the management and artistes always abound. 
Only in the second interval did a middle-aged, benevolent actor taking a 
busman’s holiday come along and say sadly to a member of the manage- 
ment: ‘“‘ You know I’m not very happy about this play.” The good man 
wrought a most painful effect by the simple act of uttering a sentiment that 
was universal. The third act picked up ever so slightly. At the end Group 1 
departed in grimness. Groups 2 and 3 remembered all the passable jokes 
and the ingenious turns of plot, and called loudly for the author, and a 
beaming gentleman came forward and stated that the author positively 
was not in the house, but that the favourable verdict of the audience should 
be conveyed to him. The author was standing in the back street and already 
knew his doom past any doubt. The next morning all the newspaper 
notices were the same. Nothing brings about unanimity in press criticism 
like a lack of the sense of direction. 


(To be concluded) 


ey 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


By 8S. dd MADARIAGA 


HE first impression produced in the mind by a general survey 
of Spanish contemporary literature is one of incoherence and 
dispersion. We miss that social, almost official, orderliness of 
44m English literary life, a society in itself, admirably organised 
with its standards of taste, language, manners, and conduct ; with its sure 
instinct for placing every one of its members in its own class, rank, func- 
tion ; with its common purpose and aim, towards the fulfilment of which 
all its members, whether creative, critical or passive, co-operate. Nor do we 
find in Spain those powerful currents of literary activity which periodically 
sweep over France—movements of a mind ever awake and self-observant, 
generally born in some small cénacle or chapelle which soon grows into 
a legion of keen intellectual fighters animated with all the bellicose spirit 
of the Gallic race. Neither the Saxon spirit of co-operation, nor the Gallic 
spirit of revolution are sufficient to unite and herd together Spanish 
creative minds. Like the goats of the bare hills of Castille, they seem to 
prefer solitary haunts among the peaks of self, face to face with Nature. 
Thus the first condition for the tracing of a tableau of Spanish con- 
temporary literature appears to be missing. There would be no composi- 
tion in the picture, no general lines, no connection between the figures. 
Here a pensive, narcissus-like mind turns his back to Spanish tradition, 
and looks to the north for light in which to chisel his carefully-thought- 
out phrases ; there a picturesque hidalgo, with the soul of a soldier and 
the face of a monk, seeks inspiration in the recesses of the national spirit 
and style in the fastidious craftsmen of contemporary Italy and France. 
A sensitive, delicate artist delights in miniature renderings of Spanish 
things and people ; a powerful but somewhat rough man of letters seeks 
profit and honour in the supply of novels fitted for the general taste, 
according to the recognised tenets of French literary cooking. A Basque 
rationalist lets fall novels of instinct and action with the self-ignorant 
spontaneity of the tree that lets fall its fruit ; while the most eminent of 
his countrymen, in truly Wordsworthian isolation, keeps proving to himself 
and to his readers, by means of hard intellectual work, that the intellect 
does not matter, that instinct and vital force are the impulses that move 
the world, and that thought is but disguised desire. Open to all influences, 
from that of Ibsen to that of Franz Lehar, the theatre lives in perfect 
anarchy, yet manages to preserve its strong national character : and in 
poetry, the ever-living inspiration of the Romancero flourishes side by 
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side with transplantations from Verlaine, Walt Whitman, and Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


Yet this very incoherence is in itself a typical feature of Spanish con- 
temporary letters, and its analysis may lead to still more pronounced 
characteristics. There is little doubt that the first cause which explains 
this dispersion of literary efforts is the strong individualistic bent of the 
Spanish people. The world of letters does not essentially differ in this 
respect from the world of politics, the world of commerce, or that of 
private relations. ‘‘ Each his own leader ”’ is a favourite norm of action in 
Spain. In this sense, therefore, the incoherence of Spanish literary life 
may be considered as permanent, since it is rooted in the national character. 
It is, however, modified by features of a transitory nature, which can only 
be rightly understood when taken in relation with the literary and educa- 
tional evolution of the country. 

Each nation evolves according to its own rhythm, determined in its 
turn by the interplay of national character and external conditions. But, 
leaving aside the vicissitudes of general history, the literary development 
of most nations reflects in its broken course the inner struggle between 
conflicting tendencies within the national character. Thus, in the history 
of English poetry are interwoven two conflicting tendencies, both distinctly 
typical of the English character, z.e., the zsthetical-pagan tendency, which 
can be found quite pure in Shakespeare, and the ethical-puritan tendency, 
strong in Milton and Shelley, predominant in Wordsworth. Thus, again, 
French literature owes much of its brilliancy and attractiveness to the 
interplay between the two shades of French intellectualism : the construc- 
tive classicism of Bossuet, Racine, and Montesquieu, and the dissolving, 
analytical spirit of Montaigne, Voltaire, and Anatole France ; two seem- 
ingly opposite varieties of one same spirit which are effectively combined 
in Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales, or, again, in some of the comedies 
of Moliére. 

A similar fact occurs in Spanish literary history. But while in France 
and England the rhythm of literary development is determined by the 
conflict of two strong tendencies, in Spain it results from the lack of 
balance between the creative and the critical faculty of the race. The 
Spanish people are a pre-eminently passionate race, and, therefore, their 
literature evinces all the strength and all the weakness of passion. They 
are rich in those gifts which spring spontaneously from the subconscious 
depths of Nature ; strong but irregular impulses ; penetrating but unreliable 
instincts. They possess vision, divination, intuition, grace, and mother 
wit, power, grasp of reality, and a capacity for sudden discharges of almost 
unbounded energy. They are not, however, so well gifted in those qualities 
which are either the inherited capital or the hoarded-up treasure of the 
conscious self: such as speculative vigour, sustained and controlled 
feeling, and perseverance. It is well to bear these facts in mind, for the 
general use of the expression “‘ Latin races ” is the cause of much con- 
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fusion as to the real nature of the Spanish people. There is little in common 
between Spain and her so-called Latin sisters, apart from the source of 
their respective languages, that same Latin out of which the French, the 
Spanish, and the Italian have evolved in so widely diverging directions. 
While France and Italy are eminently intellectual and critical, Spain is 
eminently intuitive and creative. And this predominance of the creative 
over the critical faculty is precisely the characteristic feature of Spanish 
literature and civilisation. 

All through Spanish literary history what is strong is the fruit of. 
genius ; what is weak is the work of talent. This is noticeable even in 
such fields of mental activity as philosophy and science, in which the con- 
tribution of Spain to the common fund of knowledge consists in brilliant 
and bold anticipation rather than in patient development. Let us quote: 
Vives, the precursor of Bacon ; Servet, the precursor of Harvey ; Vazquez 
Menchaca, the precursor of Grotius. But it becomes clearer in literature: 
and the arts, where it explains the contrast between the vigour of spon- 
taneous creation, guided by inspiration and instinct, and the feebleness. 
of “ artistic’ attempts, regulated by doctrine and taste. No better illus- 
tration could be found for this contrast than Cervantes himself, who. 
left us in Don Quixote models of his best and of his worst style—the 
best, in those passages which he wrote when simply telling his tale and 
letting his characters speak for themselves ; the worst when he stepped in 
himself, with his “ literary ’’ prejudices, and set out to give to the world 
samples of anthology Spanish. But it is not necessary to read Spanish in 
order to observe this curious phenomenon of Spanish psychology. There 
is in the National Gallery as good an instance of it as Don Quixote itself 
or the works of Calderon. I refer to the famous Venus and the Mirror of 
Velazquez. It is a nude, painted as only Velazquez could paint. So much 
for the genius. But Velazquez had also to show to the Court of Philip IV. 
that he had as good a talent as anybody to represent an allegorical subject,, 
and, therefore, that delightful woman reclining on a couch was trans-- 
formed into a Venus by the addition of a naked boy, heavy, fat, and full 
of bread, provided with a pair of wings, obviously insufficient to lift up. 
to the Olympus such a solid, material little figure. The whole poised in 
the most conventional, artificial style that could be found in the studios 
and academies of Seville. Thus the trappings of misguided talent often 
overdress the effective simplicity of the Spanish genius. lpi’ 

Artists are seldom the best critics of their art. But nowhere is this. 
principle more general than in Spain. The divorce between criticism and 
creation is with us almost complete. It affects equally the critic, to whom 
a certain dose of ‘creative spirit is indispensable, and the creator, 
to whom the critical faculty is a necessary instrument for expression. 
Thus the Marqués de Santillana, an admirer of Petrarch, Dante, and 
Boccaccio, despised that poetry, inspired in popular forms, in which he 
left us the best of his genius ; Lope de Vega did not think so much of his 
theatre as of his imitations of Ariosto: and Cervantes, who prized himself 
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as the author of Pérsiles y Segismunda and of Galatea rather than as the 
creator of Don Quixote, never saw the true greatness of the masterpiece 
which his race had created through him. We may generalise and say that 
the writers of the Spanish Golden Century prized themselves for reasons 
quite different from those which inspire our own admiration for that 
wonderful period. They saw themselves as self-conscious artists, and 
judged their works according to somewhat academic rules of art inspired 
in classical and Italian models. We consider the academic side of the 
Golden Century literature as a kind of by-product of the age, certainly 
interesting but by no means essential, nor even necessary, to its glory ; 
while we admire in it that splendid wealth of creative impulse to which 
we owe the theatre, Don Quixote, the Picaresque Novels, and the literature 
of the Mystics. So that, though the period was, in its own eyes, one of 
reading and scholarship, it has for us all the freshness of a self-ignorant 
primitive age. 

It is a situation which, in varying degrees, occurs in every other period 
of Spanish literary history, for in all of them the same divorce between 
the critical and the creative faculty is apparent. And this lack of balance 
between the genius and the intellect of the nation explains both the 
importance of the popular element in Spanish literature and the facility 
with which, in the course of history, Spain was overrun by waves of foreign 
influence. 


The people are in all nations the most genuine representatives of the 
spontaneous tendencies of the race. When, therefore, as in Spain, these 


tendencies are predominant and constitute the main feature of the national: 


character, the people are bound to play an important ré/e in the develop- 
ment of the literature and art of the nation. That is what can be observed 
in the case of Spain. Time after time the taste of the cultivated class is 
led astray by foreign influences and fashions, or by scholarly prejudices. 
But the people’s instinct remains admirably faithful both to the literary 
tradition of the country, and, what is far more important, to artistic truth. 
It is mainly due to the consistency of the literary instinct of the people that 
a continuous thread runs through all the history of Spanish literature, 
from the first epics to the romantic school of the nineteenth century and 
certain varieties of the poetry and theatre of the present day. For when the 
old epics were displaced in the favour of the great by the learned poems 
(Mester de Clerecia), it was the people’s appetite for real epic poetry 
which caused the growth of the old Romancero, as it were, on the ruins 
of the epic poems. When the first Spanish Italianates, disciples of Dante 
and Boccaccio, were carried off their feet by the new Italian forms, it was 
again the people’s loyalty to the old romances—not merely as forms, but 
because they were vessels too straight and simple for the refined com- 
plications of Italian poetry, and could hold nothing but the direct, dramatic 
spirit of the race—which brought forth the second crop of romances, thus 
providing a direct link between the epic period and the dramatic period, 
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which was about to setin during thesixteenth century.* The Spanish drama, 
in its turn, was to a great extent a popular creation. The cultivated taste 
of the age led towards a neo-classical theatre, in imitation of the Greeks 
and in strict obedience to Aristotelian rules. Popular favour, however, 
went to the plays which disregarded the rules and revelled in romantic 
liberty. Soon this tendency found its champion in Juan de la Cueva and 
its poet in Lope de Vega. But it is worth while pointing out that Lope de 
Vega himself, who, in his creative capacity, was the very incarnation of the 
romantic spirit of the people, was by no means, as a critic, so sure of his 
creed as might be expected. Far from it,in a somewhat depreciatory passage, 
which has become famous, he lays on the people “ who pay ” the responsi- 
bility for his own violations of the rules. Thus Lope the critic misunder- 
stands Lope the creator, and indirectly shows how much the latter owed 
to the inspiring influence of the people. Sustained by the enthusiasm of 
the people for their favourite sport, the theatre lived as a creative force for 
nearly a century. Nor did its popularity abate when its development came 
to an end. When Calderon, the last of the great dramatists, disappeared, 
and the vicissitudes of political history working in secret harmony with 
the evolution of European thought placed Spanish culture under the 
direct influence of France, the Spanish people gave a fresh proof of the 
toughness of their national character. Critic after critic condemned the 
theatre of Lope, Tirso, and Calder6n in the name of the principles which 
Boileau had defined with geometric precision in his Art Poétique. Lope, 
Tirso, and Calderén, however, continued to be popular, much to the 
indignation of the learned gentlemen who preferred to them Voltaire and 
even Crébillon, so long as the three unities were respected. ‘Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century the divergence between the instinct of the 
nation, true to itself, and its intellect, infatuated with foreign fashions, 
reached its maximum and gave rise to a truly paradoxical situation. The 
classicists succeeded in influencing the Government in their favour, and 
a lait passed prohibiting the representation of six hundred Spanish 
** comedias,”’ while the staging of new tragedies on the French model was 
subsidised by the State. But even this act of literary tyranny, so charac- 
teristic of the intellectual type of mind, was defeated by the passive 
resistance of the people. While the neo-classic tragedies were played 
before empty houses, the people flocked to hear the sainetes of Ramon de 
la: Cruz, a new type of theatre which was in direct line with the Golden 
Century, and which to the day survives, though transformed, in the 
* género chico.” 
Thus from the birth of our epics down to the present day the creative 
faculty of the nation evolves in a steady direction, according to the law of 
the national genius. It ignores or resists all intellectual dictation, and follows 
the instinct which prompts it to contemplate reality as it is and to interpret 


* On this and other points of fact mentioned in this article see: L’ Epopée Castillane a 
travers la Litterature Espagnole, by Ramén Menéndez Pibal. 
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it freely and directly. This is the fact which gives to Spanish literature its 
independence, its originality and its strong character. Di 

The contrast is great between the steady development of Spain’s 
creative impulse and the hesitating course of her culture. The national 
impulse which opposes to outside influences a vitality of its own, vigorous 
in her creative faculty, is weak or altogether absent in her intellectual life. 
From the philosophical point of view Spanish culture has its roots in 
latinity. But from the purely literary point of view Spanish culture, that 
is, the conscious attitude of the learned towards works of art, starts under 
the influence of France. Vague and rudimentary, as it no doubt was, the 
Art Poétique which prevailed when Myo Cid was written was, on the 
whole, French. Later on Italy dethroned France. Dante was to Santillana 
as exalted a figure as Virgil was to Dante ; and Boccaccio came to be con- 
sidered as a scholar of almost Aristotelian eminence. Favoured by historical 
influences, the Italian influence prevails all through the fifteenth and six- 
~ teenth centuries, if anything, reinforced by the progress of classic studies. 
The great creators of the Golden Century, Cervantes, Lope, Gongora, 
Quevedo, consider themselves as humble disciples of the Classic and of the 
Italian masters. The eighteenth century in Spain, as everywhere, belongs 
to France, and it is significant that in its last year the usual divorce between 
the intellect and the instinct of the country should have attained its maxi- 
mum and culminated in the act of open hostility mentioned above. It 
would be foolish to dispute that these successive influences under which 
Spanish culture found itself placed in the course of time have played an 
important part in the literary development of the country. They have 
improved both the substance and the form of the Spanish literature. They 
have countered the Spanish tendency toward self-absorption and isolation, 
and that attitude of inhibition before ideas for the sake of mere life and 
movement which is typical of Spanish art, with the opposite tendencies 
towards universality and ideological development which distinguish the. 
Franco-Italian genius. They have also’ helped to correct the impatience 
and carelessness of the Spanish artist by setting before him models of form 
and high standards of literary finish. But the too-ready acceptance of 
foreign ideals of form has undoubtedly hindered the fusion of the conscious 
and scholarly with the unconscious and popular flow of art in Spanish 
literature. 


The opinion may perhaps be risked that the distinctive feature of 
Spanish contemporary literature, and that which gives it a certain minimum 
of harmony and unity, is a more or less conscious effort towards achieving 
this fusion between the creative instinct and the cultivated intellect of the 
nation. 

We must resist a strong temptation to date the origin of this effort at 
the Romantic period. It is true that Romanticism brought about a revival 
of interest in all Spanish subjects, the rejection of the three unities standard 
and the return to the traditional liberty of our theatre. But these are only 
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external, and some accidental, features of Spanish art. What really typifies 
the creative spirit of Spain is its capacity for turning into poetry immediate 
reality, for painting on the very cloth of life as it is woven under our eyes 
by the invisible hands of Time and Space. The Spanish Romanticists were, 
in fact, but a new generation of intellectuals, who, following the practice 
of those elders whose theory they loudly rejected, had fallen under a foreign 
artistic influence. This time the influence was English*—Southey, Walter 
Scott, Hookham Frere—and this time, instead of pointing to- Aristotle or 
Despréaux, it guided young Spaniards towards Myo Cid, the Romancero, 
and the Golden Century Theatre. The result was an art which sought 
inspiration in Spanish historical legends, but not in nature. It is only 
externally national, as consciously traditional things generally are. 

Yet there is something more than a mere confusion between subject 
and substance in that feeling which points to the Romantic period as the 
beginning of the modern era in Spanish literature. Firstly, Rivas with his 
dramas, and, above all, Zorrilla with his legendary poems, turned the 
attention of the literary public towards the long-neglected Spanish past. 
The critics began to be interested in Lope and Calderén. The Romancero, 
which. had never ceased to be sung by the people (it still is) began to be 
read again. There might be something in it, after all, since Monsieur 
Victor Hugo admired it. And in this way began a familiarity with the old 
models which had sooner or later to result in a truer understanding of 
their spirit—that is, of the creative spirit of Spain. Then the Romanticists 
did useful work as iconoclasts. They cleared the ground from many 
literary and esthetical prejudices, and let it free for the activities of the 
unfettered individual genius. They were the first to benefit by their own 
work and, within the Romantic movement, there may be observed a 
distinct progress from the imitation to the re-creation of Spanish art. 
‘Thus in Zorrilla, from El Puftal del Godo, externally Spanish, to Don Juan 
Tenorio, in spirit and substance a true heir of La Vida es Suefio and El 
Alcalde de Zalamea. 

But, considered as a whole, the Romantic movement does not essentially 
differ from previous periods of Spanish literature in its attitude towards 
the creative spirit of the race, and, as an intellectual or critical school, 
it is much more in harmony with foreign contemporary movements, such 
as French and English Romanticism, than with the true Spanish tradition 
which comes down through the Romancero and the Theatre from Myo Crd. 

The movement towards incorporating the creative instinct of the race 
into the national culture—that is, towards the foundation of a Spanish 
culture truly deserving that name—is of more recent growth. In a sense 
it is but the natural result of the humanistic tendency of our age. Classical 
and Romantic, historic and futuristic ideas, are all for us but manifestations 
of the spirit of man, and in criticism no less than in economics we have 


* The historical circumstance was the exile of a group of young Spanish Liberals and 
their residence in London. Amongst them was the leader of Spanish Romanticism, El 


Duque de Rivas. 
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at last come to believe that there is no wealth but life. It may be, therefore, 
that even in this its last and saving movement the Spanish intellect is 
but following a lead come from abroad. At any rate, this time the lead 
is in the right direction, since modern criticism does but confirm old 
Spanish instinct in its adoption of life as the true criterion of art. 

The present movement, not wholly conscious nor uniform nor deliberate, 
was heralded by a pioneering epoch in which three men stand out as the 
founders of contemporary Spanish culture : Giner, Menéndez y Pelayo and 
Galdos. 

Don Francisco Giner was a professor of political philosophy at the 
University of Madrid. But his lectures absorbed perhaps the smallest 
part of his work. Nor were his writings more important. He was a born 
teacher, inspired and inspiring, an admirable compound of Spanish 
asceticism, ancient nobility of thought and modern culture. A Franciscan 
soul, a Socratic mind, a Teresian heart, he was a living example to several 
generations of students. The educational problem which Spain had to solve 
was grave. The fine humanistic traditions of the Spanish universities had 
gradually died out since the days when Salamanca and Alcala ranked with 
Oxford, Paris, and Bologna. Spain lacked that intellectual environment 
which is to works of art what air and light are to human beings. Giner saw 
this clearly, but he had the merit of realising that in order to revive the 
universities it was indispensable to form a new type of scholar, student, 
and man. He therefore devoted his life to the creation of sound educa- 
tional institutions which, while preparing the country for the critical 
assimilation of modern culture, would develop also her capacity for the 
understanding of her own national genius.* 

Don Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo is the master of modern Spanish 
scholarship. In his relatively short life he managed to achieve an imposing 
task of critical research. He drew the tableau of Spanish literary life 
with a masterly hand, no less sure in the placing of the main lines and the 
judging of relative values than in the handling of the minutest details. 
He set up before Spain the reality of her literary past, with all the authority 
of his immense erudition and of his fine sense of criticism. He taught by 
his example how to look objectively at the national facts. And, fortunately, 
he left an excellent school of disciples. 

What he did for past literature, Benito Pérez Galdés has done for 
present life. Galdos undoubtedly is the biggest literary figure of Spain in 
the nineteenth century. In his National Episodes he undertook a kind of 
free and intimate history of the Spanish people in the nineteenth century, 
presented in a series of novels running, as it were, parallel to historical 
events. But, in a sense, all Galdés’s novels are national episodes. His whole 
work is a kind of comédie humaine of the Spanish people, written in that 
typically Spanish manner, direct, vivid, careless, and achieving artistic 
effects through sheer neglect of art, which was the manner of Cervantes 
“coe tsi pens petlerate aeh  aiehstled eat Rk wae henMcrar rapcaare it ie 2 EN 


* This paragraph and the two following are quoted from an article by the present writer 
published in the New Europe, Oct. 30th, 1919, under the title “ Spain’s Literary Future.” 
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and Lope de Vega. Galdés is widely read, perhaps the most widely read 
of Spanish authors. He has done more than any other Spaniard, living or 
dead, to convey to the Spanish people the sense of their own character 
and nature. 

There was no set co-operation between these three men, and I am, so 
far as I know, the first to connect their names in a constructive explana- 
tion of Spanish contemporary culture. Yet Giner, Menéndez y Pelayo and 
Galdos undoubtedly are the symbols and standards respectively of the 
ethical, the critical, and the creative aspects of this culture. Symbols, 
because they incarnate the diffused spirit of the age, which obscurely 
groped towards a reassertion of Spanish values in their true relation to 
Europe and the world. Standards, because in them Spanish life, scholar- ’ 
ship, and literature possess models which, being purely Spanish, are yet 
universal and modern, that is human and free.* 


We are now in a position to attempt a summary of the chief charac- 
teristics of Spanish contemporary literature. For the first time, thanks to 
the favourable spirit of the age, humanistic, and free from prejudice, the 
intellect of the country seems to beat in sympathy with the creative instinct 
traditional in the race. Not that traces of the intellectualist tendency are 
wholly absent. The same type of mind which in the eighteenth century 
condemned Calderon in the name of Boileau, and in the sixteenth 
condemned Lope in the name of Aristotle, inspires nowadays rigidly- 
imitated “‘ pastiches”’ of Cervantes. Similarly, the same “ literary ” 
ambition which led even great men like Cervantes to imitate Sannazaro 
inspires in lesser men than Cervantes imitations of Oscar Wilde. There 
is, moreover, in the Spanish intellect an innate tendency towards breaking 
loose from reality—perhaps a reaction against the realism of the Spanish 
instinct. It is the weak side of the Spanish variety of fancy which goes 
by the name of ingenio. The present movement runs, therefore, counter 
to both innate and acquired intellectual ways, and cannot be expected to 
make much progress without provoking eddies and counter-currents. 
But the main current undoubtedly leads towards a straightforward inter- 
pretation of reality which is in line with the true creative spirit of the 
Spanish classics. 

I have spoken of a main current. An undercurrent would have been a 
better image, for, though the present tendency towards spiritual realism 
is general—at any rate, among the best—the ways in which this aim is 
sought and attained are as numerous as the individual writers afield. 
We are again at our point of departure, confronted with that incoherence 
and dispersion of effort typical of Spanish literature and art, and which 
we found then to be rooted in the individualism of the race. But we can 
Ne TT Rl I ca ae een ea 

* This would perhaps apply in a lesser degree to Menéndez y Pelayo, whose mind was 


somewhat hindered in its movements by a closely watched Catholic orthodoxy. Yet there 
is no doubt that he always strove to, and often succeeded in, overcoming this limitation 


when engaged in critical work. 
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now give yet another cause of it. We know that the mainspring in the 
literature Of the country is a creative, genius-like spirit. It is the law of 
such a spirit that it seeks reality direct and not in its reflection on culture. 
Just as the critical spirit feeds on books, the creative spirit feeds on living 
facts and feelings. It follows that the Spanish writer, even though he reads 
the works of his contemporaries, is not passive enough to let his neigh- 
bours influence him. That is why the literary atmosphere is rarefied, and 
the individualistic tendency finds little check in social modes of thought. 

A certain underlying unity results, however, from a common tendency 
towards seeking inspiration in human nature as seen through Spanish 
contemporary reality. The people continue to be a prominent factor in 
the literary life of the nation. They remain the race of spontaneous poets 
to whom we owe the old epic Romancero and that other lyrical ‘‘ Romancero,” 
if less known no less admirable, the priceless treasure of Spanish popular 
songs. Moreover, the wealth of poetical ore which they possess makes them 
excellent subjects for literary treatment, and thus they contribute, passively 
with their lives no less than actively with their songs, to that transformation 
of present-day reality into poetry which is, and always was, the distinctive 
characteristic of Spanish literature. The most typical example of this 
double influence of the people on present-day art is to be found in the 
Theatre, and particularly in that peculiar variety of it called Genero Chico. 
The very name (small genre) is an apposite instance of the intellectualist 
attitude towards genuine Spanish creations. Your intellectual play- 
wright prefers to imitate Ibsen or Bernard Shaw, but the audiences, ““ who 
pay,” prefer the génerochico,and so the author sighs and writes little marvels 
for the stage. The género chico is no doubt a chaotic type of theatre, vague 
and free enough to admit the classical. masterpiece, the sentimental 
Viennese ineptitude and the Parisian déshabillé sketch. In this, as in its 
self-ignorance and in its admirable vitality, it resembles the Golden 
Century Comedia. 

A similar orientation towards a spiritual realism in harmony with the 
deepest instinct of the race can be observed in all the other literary genres. 
It inspires the poetry of the brothers Machado, as well as the novels of 
Baroja ; the poems and novels of Pérez de Ayala, as well as the admirable 
sketches of Azorin ; the essays of Ortega, as well as the innumerable 
newspaper articles in which Maeztu has poured his mind, born for more 
permanent tasks ; it is the very essence of the art of Valle-Inclan, poet, 
novelist, and playwright, and the comfort and discomfort of that unequal, 
solitary, and self-torturing genius, Unamuno. Thus Spanish contemporary 
literature may achieve the fusion of the intellect and the instinct of the 
race, and lead to a culture which would add to its vital creative vigour, 
intellectual consistency, self-confidence, and a capacity for harmonious 

* development. 
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THE YELLOW BOOK 
By ORLO WILLIAMS 


Y HE last decade of the nineteenth century is comfortably dead 
and buried ; how comfortably we of this tormented generation 
can hardly bear to reflect. Many an one of us, doomed to 

f, flourish or to fade in later decades, must have regretted in 
weary moments that he did not droop with the eighteen-nineties, a 
deciduous (if not a decadent) leaf blown to the ground by the first warning 
puff of a more stormy age. ‘That decade, with which we might so com- 
placently have died, has now acquired a picturesque reputation, a memory 
that is gaining with the years a ripe, romantic flavour, like that of some 
departed and not too outrageously Bohemian relative referred to by elders 
with an indulgent smile and a shake of the head as “‘ your poor uncle 
Roger,” the exact nature of whose extravagances is wrapped in a golden 
haze, and over whose faded photograph in the family album a glamour is. 
cast—more glamour, perhaps, than his mortal presence ever gave out in 
its heyday. It is usually unwise for curious posterity to inquire too closely 
into ‘‘ poor uncle Roger’s ”’ adventures : it will not do him justice, and it 
will probably be disappointed. Yet a small boy who vaguely remembers 
a breezy voice invading the slightly-fluttered household, who blew open 
the large gold watch that sometimes lurked in “‘ uncle Roger’s ”’ waistcoat- 
pocket, and whose sharp ears more than once heard the heavens indig- 
nantly asked what his playful relative would be up to next, may be excused 
if in his own maturity of years he rummages among the family papers to 
fill in the nebulous outlines of that faint but much discussed character. 
The result of his researches may not greatly charm the surviving friends 
of “‘ poor uncle Roger,” but his judgment upon them, even if glamour 
recedes plaintively before it, may have a certain freshness for a younger 
generation applying, a little unkindly, new standards to old reputations. 
I do not apply the process of fond rummaging to the Yellow Book without 
some such warrant as that of the small boy, nor would I summon any of 
its thirteen volumes from the shades did not early memories hover for me 
round some of them. In retrospect it seems as if there had never been a 
time when the first six or seven numbers of that distinguished but uncer- 
tain periodical did not strike for this particular small boy a gay and golden 
note in the bookshelf that held so much that was admirable and incompre- 
hensible. Yet it was not so : his first sense of the artistic adventure came 
some years before that enterprise was thought of. There was still time for 
Henry James, all unaware of coming opportunities, to write to Mr. Edmund 
Gosse of helping “‘ poor Harland,” who figured in Paris as ‘‘ not too help- 
able, for there is a chasm too deep to bridge, I fear, in the pitfall of his 
literary longings unaccompanied by the faculty.” In fact, if the small 
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boy, in a nebulous, embryonic way was to know something éPthe excite- 
ment attendant on the birth of the Yellow Book, this was only a further 
development of certain previous and preparatory associations with the 
debonair aspect of “‘ poor uncle Roger ” (so far as a child’s consciousness 
could apprehend them) before he expanded into the golden manifestation 
that was so confusing to his contemporaries. To convey the particular 
sense of artistic adventure of which the small boy at home drew in rich 
sniffs is not easy. The home was neither a studio nor did it ever welcome 
Maudle and Postlethwaite and Mrs. Cimabue Brown. Nothing was 
sacrificed to art—certainly not domestic duty, certainly not the children. 
The only tribute paid to this engrossing spirit—and that, indeed, 
unstinted—was the tribute of unaffected appreciation. There was enthu- 
siasm about, but not the enthusiasm of the clique or the claque : of that 
in retrospect there can be no doubt. The pictorial side of art claimed most 
of it ; not that the literary side was ignored by any means, nor was music 
a stranger. The small boy, of course, never absorbed the word “ impres- 
sionism ”’ ; his hearing was closed to such abstractions ; but if he had had 
any doubt in later life what all the enthusiasm was exactly about, his vivid 
personal recollections would have given him a certain clue. Of all these 
rich allusions and rare glimpses the small boy did not in the least catch 
the general significance, but he was profoundly, if not always consciously, 
aware of their interest, which had a lasting significance for him. So that 
when the starting of the Yellow Book reverberated in the new home, 
sounding with other names, he took in it his part of vague but willing 
apprehension as in a natural development of things long remembered. 
The small boy’s attention to the scene was now chequered by long absences 
at school, so that the stream of new and intriguing appearances grew less 
abundant. However, both in name and in appearance, ‘‘ Mr. Harland ”’ 
and ‘‘ Aubrey Beardsley’ made a full and satisfying entry as fresh 
characters upon the stage. If “‘ Mr. Harland ” has grown dim, “‘ Aubrey 
Beardsley ” has not : a small brain took in sufficiently one afternoon his 
lean, pale face, with lank hair coming low over his forehead, when to his 
hostess he brought the first proofs of his ‘‘ Mrs. Patrick Campbell,” and 
recorded with satisfaction, if not comprehension, her encouraging cry of 
approval. With this in his ears how could he do otherwise than stand for 
the Yellow Book, little as it may have conveyed to him ? Besides, so far 
as appearances went, those yellow volumes themselves were definite and 
tangible enough. There they were, a bright, unmistakable yellow, with 
those extraordinary but quite acceptable pictures on their outside, and 
one could turn their pages, unfathomable riddles though each one pre- 
sented. It was a singular cause for a small boy to stand for, but he, bliss- 
fully unaware of any incongruity, held it high for the honour of the family. 
What lurid impressions he may have given to a schoolmaster of a home 
in which so tender a youth might be permitted to stand for anything so 
daring he did not inquire, but was content to hear his own eccentricities 
derisively dubbed fin de siécle, since that was his proud device. 
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These magnificences on the small boy’s part were, in any case, quite 
ludicrous, for the periodical which caused such frenzied foaming at the 
mouth to some was to him just a yellow book and nothing more. More- 
over, after the first enthusiasm there seemed to be a falling-off in the whole 
excitement. There were in all thirteen numbers of the erratic quarterly, but 
not more than six or seven appeared on the parental bookshelf. The reason 
for such a falling-off is all too evident in the Yellow Book itself, though 
there may have been other more personal reasons in this particular case. 
Fin-de-siéclisme, for the small boy, soon wore itself out, its last vestiges 
merging in the glories of the Diamond Jubilee. And that is all now more 
than twenty years ago, a long time to go back from motives of simple 
personal curiosity. Yet these are the only motives for this rummaging 
“among the effects of ‘‘ poor uncle Roger.” It seemed worth while, looking 
backwards from a wholly different world of art and letters, to inquire 
what it was for which the small boy conceived himself to stand, what 
“ Mr. Harland ” and “‘ Aubrey Beardsley ” and the rest really meant at 
the time, and what, indeed, the Yellow Book itself stood for; or, less 
presumptuously, since there are others living who could speak with more 
authority on its aims and intentions, how it might strike a generation 
whose parents were fluttered by its first appearance in April, 1894. Further, 
since the indulgent smile and shake of the head have become quite tradi- 
tional in referring to the dear departed, the, questions seemed specially 
insistent—What caused its notoriety ? What made the critics rage so 
furiously ? Was there really a naughty perversity in its intentions ? And 
did the Yellow Book itself represent, as a whole, anything which might 
now be called ‘‘ Yellow Bookery ”’? 

The editor himself, Henry Harland, is of small assistance in the inquiry. 
The periodical which opened so proudly with Henry James’s The Death 
of the Lion and closed so tamely with the drawing of a vacuous shepherd 
by a Mr. Pimlott is devoid of all manifestoes, whether of greeting or 
farewell. The Yellow Book never explained why it began nor why it ended. 
Its birth no doubt was due to an artistic impulse and its demise to financial 
starvation, but while the starvation is easily explicable, the nature and the 
origin’of the impulse are not so obvious. Henry James, though in a recently- 
published letter we learn that he confessed to hating “‘ the whole horrid 
aspect of the thing,” has left us in one of his prefaces an affectionate 
memory of his own part in the adventure, which, while throwing plenty 
of light on his own intentions, leaves us quite in the dark as to Henry 
Harland’s and still more as to Aubrey Beardsley’s. In this preface Henry 
James, with stately elaboration, recalls his intense pleasure at being 
invited to contribute short stories in all freedom from any prescriptions 
regarding their length, to fashion the “‘ beautiful and blest nouvelle, the 
generous, the enlightened hour for which appeared thus at last to shine ”’ ; 
- but the only light which he throws on the general situation is that he found 
Henry Harland a charming fellow, and that Aubrey Beardsley—though he 
could not bring himself to express it so coarsely—bewildered him as a 
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man and revolted him as an artist. To publish spacious and talented 
nouvelles is an excellent aim, but it is a little vague for a new and expensive 
quarterly with a public to win. One would have liked, if only to justify 
those early enthusiasms, some indication from the editor of a more definite 
point of view; but if, in default of it, one falls back for a sign on the editor’s 
own contributions, they give no sign, not the faintest little ghost of a 
sign. The best that can be said of Henry Harland’s stories—and the 
worst—is ‘“‘ charming.” They are amiable, whimsical, mildly pathetic 
evocations of the Quartier Latin, Rome, London, and even Ruritania. 
“P’tit Bleu, poor P’tit Bleu ! I can’t name her without a sigh.” This is 
one of Henry Harland’s typical beginnings, which contains the whole of 
his art. He is all sighs and reminiscences, serving up the snows of yéster- 
year in little sentimental tartlets, very tender, very touching, garnished 
with playful humour and irreproachable morals. How could he impress 
a definite artistic personality upon a literary journal when he had so little 
to give away? If the literary side of the Yellow Book had any definite 
personality, it is hard to believe that this was Henry Harland’s fault. 
Some of the more lurid contributions, such as Victoria Cross’s fragment, 
Theodora, or Mr. Marriott Watson’s sordid tale, The House of Shame, must 
have been secretly disconcerting to his gentle mind, which liked tolook on the 
world through rose-coloured spectacles ever so slightly blurred with tears. 
If he deserves credit for much that was admirable in the literary side of 
the Yellow Book, his own want of mental vigour and weakness in criticism 
are perhaps quite explanation enough for some of its clear failings—for 
its want of balance, for its uncertainties of standard, especially as between 
prose and verse, for the extraordinary flatness that distinguishes many 
of the contributions, for the comparatively small social radius covered by 
its fiction—the literary milieu and London “ society ” are far too frequent 
backgrounds—and for the fact that, whereas it seems to have stood for 
nothing beyond general “ good performance” on the literary side, 
certain stridencies which shrieked from its pages were allowed to have 
the air of speaking, or shouting, for the whole, much to its detriment 
both then and now. 

If there was any quality which might with reason, even in jest, be called 
“Yellow Bookery,”’ it is quite obvious from his work that Henry Harland 
did not create it. His mildly romantic mind could have had no sympathy 
with the glorification of intense personal experience, chiefly sensual, 
which led Arthur Symons, for instance, to celebrate in verse a chance 
meeting with a light-o’-love, and to proclaim that he has not lived in vain 
who has known “a strenuous virtue and the joy of sin.” This creed, 
flaunted openly enough by the English disciples of Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
and Huysmanns, was most inacceptable to many of the literary contributors. 
Henry James, who contributed The Death of the Lion, The Coxon Fund, 
and [he Next Time, abhorred it with all his soul. Kenneth Grahame, who 
first published here the best chapters of The Golden Age, could not be called 
a very advanced exponent of it. Mr. Edmund Gosse seemed innocent of 
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The poet holds the sacred door, 
And guards the glowing coal of song ; 
Not his to grasp at praise or blame, 
Red gold, or crowns beneath the sun, 
His only pride to tend the flame 
That Homer and that Virgil won, 
Retain the rite, preserve the act, 
And pass the worship on intact. 


And Mr. Arthur Benson himself, when, at a later date, he publicly adjured 
his soul : 
O soul, my soul, before thou com’st to die, 
Set one deep mark upon the face of time, 
Let one absorbing laughter, one grave rhyme, 
Ring in the heedless wind that hurries by, 


cannot be regarded as indulging in any but a very laudable ambition. The 
sober sonnets of Dr. Richard Garnett, the admirable short stories of Ella 
D’Arcy, the fragment of Anatole France’s, L’Anneau D’ Améthyste, that 
gloomy tale A Letter Home, signed by Enoch Arnold Bennett, Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s A Slip Under the Microscope, even the flat and incomprehensible 
fragment of a comedy by Mr. George Moore and John Oliver Hobbes 
might have appeared with honour in any miscellany of the time which 
rested respectably upon Victorian drawing-room tables. Horrid examples 
of fin de stéclisme, certainly, can be quoted on the other side, and a word 
may be said about these later, the bold, bad things ; but one is bound to 
confess, with a slight sense of disappointment, that, from a literary point 
of view, this particular escapade of “ poor uncle Roger ”’ was not such a 
dashing affair after all, and that as an exhibition of wilful naughtiness it 
was sadly spoiled by the goodness that came breaking in. 

Nevertheless, quite rightly, no dutiful descendant would consent, on a 
first disappointment, to rob his poor relative of a picturesquely scandalous 
reputation. There must, he assures himself, have been something to make 
a fuss about. After all, there were the pictures, and it was the pictures 
which, in the memory of the small boy, seemed to be the centre of interest 
in the enthusiasm of which he was dimly conscious. But here again poor 
“ uncle Roger’s ” reputation nearly comes to grief. Aubrey Beardsley saves 
it beautifully, but the rest might as well not be there for all the assurance 
they lend to his posthumous swagger. For one thing, the level of pictorial 
art in the Yellow Book went down with a doleful bump after the first few 
numbers. The heroes of the New English Art Club faded away, to give 
place to “‘ schools,” the Newlyn school, the Glasgow school, and other 
praiseworthy but uninspired discipleships, and not even a sprinkling of 
smudgily reproduced drawings by Charles Conder could raise these later 
manifestations of art to any level of distinction. That smudginess, for 
another thing, entirely robbed the New English heroes of their legitimate 
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effect. Looked at from the stage to which the technique of reproduction 
has advanced at the present the half-tone blocks of the Yellow Book appear 
incredibly dingy. It was all very well to enrol for the charge Mr. Walter 
Sickert, Mr. Will Rothenstein, Charles Furse, Mr. Wilson Steer, and 
Mr. Sargent—though what in the name of Whistler Mr. Walter Crane 
was doing among them, with a pretty little Venus arranging her back hair 
after bathing, is hard to explain—but their bright weapons in oil could 
hardly be expected to do much execution when obscured on the field of 
battle by the dolorous atmosphere of a London fog. One or two paintings, 
notably Mr. Sickert’s portrait of Mr. George Moore, prevail against the 
blight of the half-tone block, but, on the whole, the effect of the illustra- 
tions to the Yellow Book is distinctly unexciting, except for the work of 
Aubrey Beardsley, which appeared on the covers and in the pages of the 
first four numbers. Here, indeed, is justification for the excitement ; here 
is the personality which stands out unmistakably in the Yellow Book. 
Illustrations apart, there would not appear a very great difference of level 
between one of these first four numbers and one of the later : what we lose 
in Henry James, for instance, we gain in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s Happy 
Hypocrite; but the drawings of Aubrey Beardsley are what make the 
tremendous difference. The first four numbers of the Yellow Book are 
the only important ones, for, whatever the editor and the contributors to 
the periodical may have wished to stand for, the only one who in his 
performance gave the definite sense of standing for anything particular 
was Aubrey Beardsley. Few people could honestly like the majority 
of his Yellow Book drawings, but none can deny their power and 
their absolute proof of something altogether perfectly accomplished. He 
had the hand of a master, if he had the mind of a ghoul. Why he should 
have looked on life so loathsomely nobody has ever explained. There is 
no redeeming glimmer, one will not say of loveliness, but of fun or any 
other pleasing emotion, in the oblique leer of the young girl in L’Education 
Sentimentale, who stands beside her Madame Cardinal drawn with 
demoniac simplicity, in the posturings of his depraved marionettes, in 
the criminal countenances of Lady Gold’s escort, or in the mockers in 
The Repentance of Mrs. . The audience that he pictures at Tristan 
and Isolde has every vice and passion stamped upon its features. Yet, 
having seen these productions of a perverted imagination, one could 
hardly forget them, so strong is the force of genius. Every curve, every 
line tells as much in the exquisite simplicity of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
dress as in the most contorted antics of a hideous dwarf. No wonder there 
was excitement, no wonder “ uncle Roger” puffed out his chest. The 
lurid light of Aubrey Beardsley’s genius was cast over the whole Yellow 
Book, enveloping the innocuous Harland, the profusely protesting James, 
and the rest. It took its character and its reputation from him, so that what 
was otherwise, taken all in all, one of the most accomplished and enter- 
taining miscellanies in the long succession of English periodicals became 
the symbol of a complete and lamentable decadence. 
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_ That being so, it is not difficult to see how some of the literary contribu- 
tions heightened the effect.of this appearance which other more sober 
contributions, waving no panache, were powerless to dissipate. In the first 
number alone this is sufficiently obvious. There was much in it that was 
highly respectable, a good deal that was dull. Yet not for one moment did 
the mitigating amiability of Professor Saintsbury’s musings in a cellar, 
the solidity of Mr. Arthur Waugh’s Reticence in Literature—which has 
rather the forlorn air of the notice ‘‘ Smoking strictly forbidden ” in a 
passage in Whitehall—the learning of Dr. Richard Garnett on Luigi 
‘Tansillo, the rumbling sonnets of William Watson, the two ballads of 
John Davidson, and the sheer flat badness of a story in dialogue by Fred M. 
Simpson soften the effect of Richard le Gallienne’s Bunthornian Tree 
Worship, of the intolerable affectations of George Egerton’s search for 
an idea which she had lost on a "bus, of Hubert Crackanthorpe’s 
hammer-and-tongs melodrama—‘ ‘ You infernal liar. I know I shall be 
done for by the end of February. Ha, ha!’ Seizing a vase of flowers, she 
flung it into the grate ’’—and, above all, of the mischievous Defence of 
Cosmetics by an undergraduate called Max Beerbohm. The blameless 
minstrelsy of Mr. Arthur Benson and of Mr. Edmund Gosse was 
hardly likely to reach the drawing-room windows when at one corner 
Mr. Arthur Symons was loudly playing the sensual concertina and, 
at another, Richard le Gallienne, to a cracked guitar, was addressing 
a tree like this: 


And then I picture thee some bloodstained Holyrood, 

Dread haunted palace of bat and owl, whence steal, 
Shrouded all day, lost murdered spirits of the wood, 

And fright young happy nests with homeless hoot and squeal. 


Some Rizzio nightingale that plained adulterous love 
Beneath the boudoir bough of some fast-married bird, 

Some dove that cooed to someone else’s lawful love, 
And felt the dagger-beak pierce while his lady heard. 


And really Mr. Max Beerbohm was intensely annoying. He had the laugh, 
it is true, in the second number when he wittily pointed out that he had 
been writing a parody, but the laugh came three months too late. The 
harm was done, and even now this odiously perfect imitation of fin de 
siécle euphuism is remembered against the eighteen-nineties (see With the 
Wits, by Paul Elmer More), when the truly intolerable Prose Fancies of 
Richard le Gallienne have been forgotten. Moreover, to be candid, I am 
not entirely convinced by Mr. Max Beerbohm’s defence. The gusto is 
just a shade too realistic to make the satire evident ; and, after all, if it 
was a satire, the objects of it were contributors to the Yellow Book itself. 
It was a satire on Aubrey Beardsley, on Richard le Gallienne, and on 
Arthur Symons, so that even intelligent readers might be excused for not 
divining that an editor allowed his own chosen contributors to be satirised 
by a brilliant young man from Oxford in the first moment of their 
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appearance under his wing. The harm, at all events, was done. It was 
hard on the Yellow Book, and can hardly -have been what its author 
intended—but Mr. Max Beerbohm worthily atoned for it in later issues. 
His exquisite essays, which triumphantly culminated in The Happy 
Hypocrite, have been collected, and are a perpetual joy ; but The Defence 
of Cosmetics, amusing but never particularly pleasing even when seen in 
its right perspective, stained the Yellow Book at the moment one shade 
deeper yellow, and the stain was never washed out. _ ; 

Heat Harland, at all events, showed no sign of having appreciated the 
point of the satire, for till the end he continued to encourage the spirit of 
bizarre preciosity which certainly was one element in “ Yellow Bookery.” 
Richard le Gallienne, that incarnation of Maudle and Postlethwaite, was 
its chief craftsman. That the decade of ‘‘ poor uncle Roger ”’ could tolerate 
this travesty of literary art is no light condemnation. In the seventh 
number of the Yellow Book there is a fleck of this “‘ heart-foam ” called 
A Seventh-Story Heaven. ‘“‘ Beauty ”’ and the “ Poet” dine together in 
an attic. They sell a book for five shillings, and set out, minnicking and 
finnicking, to make their purchases : ; 


Then there was the florist’s to visit. What beautiful trades some people ply! To 
sell flowers is surely like dealing in fairies. Beautiful must grow the hands that wire 
them, and sweet the flower-girl’s every thought. 


The critics who were nauseated then had no reason to be ashamed of 
themselves : it is hard to stomach even in retrospect. More of this sickly 
posturing is thrown in, like a pinch of assafcetida, at the end of the ninth, 
twelfth, and thirteenth numbers : 


The Sphinx and I sat in our little box at Romeo and Juliet. . . . “ Yes,” I 
whispered, “‘ it is the Opening of the Eternal Rose, sung by the Eternal Nightin- 
gale.” She pressed my hand approvingly ; and while the lovely voices made their 
heavenly love, I slipped out my silver-bound pocket-book of ivory, and pressed 
within it the rose which had just fallen from my lips. 


I have eaten dinners delicate as silverpoints, in rooms of canary-coloured quiet, 
where the candles burn hushedly in their little silken tents, and the soft voices of 
lovers fall upon the dreaming ear. 


And then we spoke the words of wisdom and wit which I have written in ebony 
on the lintel of this little house of words. 


Truly one is as hardly restrained as was Sir Toby behind the box-tree, 
spying on Malvolio. “‘ O for a stone-bow, to hit him in the eye,” quoth — 
Sir Toby. “ And does not Toby take you a blow of the lips then ? ” And 
this Malvolio, sick enough with self-love, did not think nobly of the soul. 

Well, peace be to him : his influence has vanished, cross garterings and 
all. So, too, has vanished another element of ‘“ Yellow Bookery,” certain 
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crudities which in those days were called realism. Compared with much 
that now appears, the literary standard of the Yellow Book was high, with 
certain super-eminent peaks. There was no pandering to mere vulgarity, 
nor was the mind of the shop-girl conceived to set the general level of 
intellectual appreciation. The audience was believed to be cultivated— 
almost too closely cultivated, as if it flowered exclusively in the little plot 
of its own nineteenth-century London drawing-room, where the doings 
of a narrow society which asked literary lions to dinner and found the 
ordinary incidents of a literary career of interest over its teacups are too 
often the framework of the stories. This may explain a curious flatness 
which frequently invaded this supposedly heady periodical. A Purple 
Patch, for instance, in the second number, which tells how a governess 
met an elderly woman who sympathised with her dreariness, is like a 
draught of Contrexéville water, and the same alkaline quality is apparent 
in Mr. Hamerton’s criticism of the first number, in a miserable story of a 
shop-assistant in a draper’s, A Guardian of the Poor, by T. B. Russell 
(ninth number), in George Gissing’s tragedy of an unwanted woman 
(eighth number), and in Miss Evelyn Sharp’s would-be spritely The Other 
Anna (thirteenth number). But with this flatness went realism, which was 
partly another manifestation of flatness, the flatness of a slice of life very 
thinly spread with artistic butter, and partly the childish desire which | 
animated the fat boy Joe. One can imagine the first readers of To Every 
Man a Damsel or Two, which tells how an innocent youth went into the 
promenade at the Empire, or of Muriel M. Dowie’s Wladislaw’s Advent, 
or of Victoria Cross’s fragment Theodora—with a long kiss on the stairs— 
or of much that is in the fifth volume (where conjugal infidelity is lavishly 
set out as an interesting thing in itself, like a devilled almond), hugging 
themselves with the thought, ‘ Aha, this is the real thing! ” whereas it 
was anything but real or the thing at all. Against this flat realism and this 
flatness without realism the really fine art of Ella D’Arcy’s stories of the 
Channel Islands, of Baron Corvo’s Italian legends, and of other works 
by greater masters which have lived to our own day stands out gaily 
enough ; but in that decade what told for and against the Yellow Book was 
all that enhanced its yellowness. “ Poor uncle Roger’s ” canary-coloured 
waistcoat is now sadly ridiculous, but a few of the old jewels that he so 
negligently wore are still exquisite. And his jewels were jewels of prose, 
not of poetry. There are poems in the Yellow Book, by William Watson, 
by John Davidson, and by Mr. Yeats, to which a tribute of respect, even 
of honour, if not of fervid admiration, would not be out of place ; but 
there are other verses which prove, to put it mildly, that Henry Harland 
was not a discriminating judge of poetry. William Watson even provokes 
a smile or two. The elegiac Hymn to the Sea that appeared in the fifth 
number is a wonderful piece of fustian. In all the ninety-four lines, divided 
into four fits, through which there is furious foaming and champing, 
Pegasus barely moves out of sight of the front door. The sea ; man is like 
the sea, the sea is like man; the sea goes on, man does not: that is the 
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whole content, but it is puffed out into a Pindaric balloon with such windy 
gusts as: 


Miser whose coffered recesses the spoils of eternity cumber, 
Spendthrift foaming thy soul wildly in fury away— 
We, self-amorous mortals, our own multitudinous image 
Seeking in all we behold, seek it and find it in thee : 
Seek it and find it when o’er us the exquisite fabric of silence 
Briefly perfect hangs, trembles and dulcetly falls ; 
When the aerial armies engage amid orgies of music, 
Braying of arrogant brass, whimper of querulous reeds ; 
When, at his banquet, the Summer is purple and drowsed with repletion ; 
When to his anchorite board taciturn Winter repairs ; 
When by the tempest are scattered magnificent ashes of Autumn ;} 
When, upon orchard and lane, breaks the white foam of the Spring ; 
When, in extravagant revel, the Dawn, a bacchante upleaping, 
Spills, on the tresses of Night, vintages golden and red. 


In this manner the arrogant brass goes on braying, “‘ very dulcet in con- 
tagion.” But if this is to be accepted, what shall be said of Morton Fuller- 
ton’s sonnet in praise of George Meredith, with the astonishing finale ? 


Among the stammering sophists of the age 
Thy words are absolute, thy vision true ; 
No hand but thine is found to fit the gage 
The Titan, Shakespeare, to the whole world threw. 
Till thou hadst boldly to his challenge sprung 
No rival had he in our English tongue. 


Or what of one Leila Macdonald’s Refrains, wherein a prisoner doomed 
to die sings the following, repeating the first line of each couplet in italics, 
presumably because he ran short of matter ? 


I know not if the air is sweet, nor if the roses flower ; 
_ I only hear one tiny bird that chirps the passing hour. 
I know not if the air is sweet, nor if the roses flower. 


What have I done that I should die, who never meant t6 wrong ? 
At best our life is all we have, and cannot last for long. 
What have I done that I should die, who never meant to wrong ? 


Life seems so full of joys to me, now that death comes so near ; 
I would I had been more content, and had kept better cheer. 
Life seems so full of joys to me, now that death comes so near. 


If only some one will recall my memory and my name ; 
I do so fear they may forget even my very shame. 
If only some one will recall my memory and my name. 


Luckily her very shame has been forgotten, and so has that, it is to be 


hoped, of other poetesses who livened the pages of the Yellow Book with 
many a feeble ditty. Listen : 


I love you, silent statue : for your sake 
My songs in prayer up-reach 
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Frail hands of flame-like speech, 
That some mauve-silver twilight you make wake. 


I love you more than swallows love the south. 

As sunflowers turn and turn 

‘Towards the sun I yearn 

To press warm lips against your cold white mouth. 


And listen again : 


Far spreads the desert before and the waste behind us, 
Grey and a-dust—but here the forest is green, 

Here nor the irons of Eld nor of Winter bind us, 
Neither the grief of the known nor the unforseen. 


Faintly the south wind stirs, with the woods awaking, 
Softly the kind sun shines, like a golden flower. 

Wake, O my heart, and remember . . . the buds are breaking. 
Rest, O my heart, and forget . . . ’tis the magic hour. 


Joy comes once more ; once more through the wet leaves swinging 
Vistas of silver and blue in the birch woods gleam ; 

In the dusk of the cold spring dawn with a blackbird singing— 
Singing the Song of Songs by the Gates of Dream. 


These are pathetic, but perhaps the most pathetic thing of all in the 
Yellow Book is April of England, indicted from South Africa, by A. Myron : 


April of England, 

Oh, for the breath of you, 

Oh, for the light of you, 

Oh, for the heart of you. 

I am so far from you, 

I am so far from you, 
April of England. 


Hearts for the light of you, 
Hearts for the breath of you, 
Die for the lack of you, 
Die for the lack of the love and the kiss of you, 
Die for the lack of the kiss and the love of you, 
Kisses and love of you, 

April of England. 


This took place in the last number of the Yellow Book. No wonder that it 
expired, with Mr. Pimlott’s symbolic shepherd boy watching its obsequies, 
_and wishing no doubt that he was in South Africa “ along of Mr. Myron, 
instead of having to stand so stuffily dressed among such stodgy sheep.” 
The yellow principle, the original crude but genuine mustard which had 
so blistered the critics, had given out, and the innocuous saffron that had 
taken its place held no vitality. ‘“ Poor uncle Roger ” was passing into his 
dotage : it was time he retired into privacy and a dressing-gown. 
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MR. MASEFIELD : SOME 
CHARACTERISTICS* 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


T may be true that there is a small circle of readers and critics by whose 

opinion reputations are made. It is quite certain that the reputations 

which seem to be made there have a way of escaping the control of 

their. putative creators. Nine years ago Mr. Masefield published 
The Everlasting Mercy in the English Review. Before he did so his mame 
was known to a comparatively small number of persons who regarded him 
with some admiration and more curiosity ; but afterwards he received 
fame instead of expectant attention. For some time he bulked large in two 
worlds. He made modern poetry popular before Rupert Brooke; and 
critical opinion, broadly speaking, agreed in owning the novelty and 
ambition of his work and the adequacy of his talents. In the theatre he 
seemed to be the inheritor of Synge, destined to make Synge’s methods 
his own on a larger stage and before a wider audience. Mr. John Gals- 
worthy, then at the zenith of a reputation which has followed a somewhat 
similar course, proclaimed him “the man of the hour, and the man of 
to-morrow too, in poetry and the play-writing craft.” At the universities, 
among the rising generation, his name had great power ; and a new book 
by him was genuinely an event of importance. Elderly and academic 
persons confirmed his adherents by attacking him on the ground that he 
was coarse, violent, gratuitously ugly, that he chose subjects unfitted for 
poetry—charges which, as they were preferred, were insufficient and might 
- be cheerfully accepted as a challenge. For a little while it really seemed 
to many that a new writer had emerged of the rare stature and originality 
which engage the interest both of the general public and of the sceptical 
and selective readers who attempt to anticipate the judgment of their 
descendants. 

But I do not think that this is true any longer. Mr. Masefield’s works 
were not found wanting in the qualities at first discerned in them. But 
radical defects, which had hitherto somehow escaped general notice, were 
revealed ; and some of the very qualities turned out, on cooler examination, 
not to have the value with which they had been credited. Worse still, the 
defects became apparent through, as it were, a sort of rash on the surface, 
an outcrop of awkwardnesses and ineptitudes which lent themselves quite 
charmingly to ridicule. The public continued to admire, possibly even more 
than ever ; but first one voice was raised among the critics, then another 
and another. 

In this swing of opinion there is some danger that Mr. Masefield’s real 
achievements may be overlooked ; and the danger continues so long as 
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his demerits are not clearly stated. It is pretty certain that the general 
public, once he had been forced on its notice, liked him to a considerable 
extent for bad reasons. (I am aware that this is a dangerous opinion to 
offer, that the general public likes good qualities in, for instance, Shake- 
speare, Scott, and Dickens, and that even in its unworthy favourites, in 
cheap and trashy novelists, it has a way of feeling after virtues which better 
writers would be better for possessing. But in the case of Mr. Masefield 
I think that this judgment is at least partly true.) But the fact remains 
that he actually has originality, enterprise, ambition, and some degree of 
force, that he is one of the most interesting figures in modern literature. 
Assuming that he has genius, that he did not capture opinion only by 
pretence, the mere range of his work must be considered and may be 
reckoned to his credit. He has experimented in many forms. He has written 
lyrics and sonnets and a series of successful narrative poems, plays, both 
in prose and in verse, which have stood the test of production, several 
novels and collections of stories, a book on Shakespeare, and books about 
the war. His sincerity as an artist may often be questioned, will certainly 
be questioned in the pages that follow ; but his personal sincerity, in the 
broadest and most fundamental sense, is beyond doubt. If he has pandered 
to anything, it has been to his own mistaken artistic ambitions, not to the 
taste of the public which admires him. His work, now considerable in 
bulk as well as wide in range, is almost all thoroughly characteristic, 
almost all shot with virtues and vices, almost all offering substantial 
material for the process of sifting and distinction which must assuredly 
be applied to it. It is more than worth while, it is important, that the 
attempt should be made to distinguish between the virtues for which he 
will be remembered and the vices which, on discovery, rendered his 
critical following profoundly distrustful, if not completely disillusioned. 


Mr. Masefield’s earliest work is a tangle of influences and themes ; and 
its most interesting characteristic was the way in which these were com- 
bined. He had experience of ships and the sea, knowledge and love of 
English country, and the beginnings of a view of life ; and he expressed 
the themes thus suggested to him in a manner reminiscent of Mr. Yeats, 
with occasional assistance from Mr. Kipling. One opens his second book, 
Ballads, to find the following lines : 

Would I could win some quiet and rest and a little ease, 
In the cool grey hush of the dusk, in the dim green place of the trees, 
Where the birds are singing, singing, singing, crying aloud 
The song of the red, red rose that blossoms beyond the seas. 
One turns over a few pages and discovers Cargoes, that celebrated poem 
without a finite verb, of which the first verse describes a “ quinquereme 
of Nineveh,” and the second a “‘ stately Spanish galleon,” and the third 2 : 
Dirty British coaster with salt-caked smoke stack, 


Butting through the Channel in the mad March days 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
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Road-rails, pig-lead, 
Firewood, ironware, and cheap tin trays. 


Subject, rhythm, and implication are alike derived from Mr. Kipling ; 
and the first feelings of a reader who saw these two passages 1n juxtaposition 
might be wondering respect for a writer who could quench his thirst 
at two so dissimilar springs. f 

His first prose shows traces of an influence not so incompatible with 
that of Mr. Yeats. Just as Synge had so used the peasant speech of the west 
of Ireland as to create from it a medium of expression for poetry of a 
highly cultured sort, keeping its flavour and yet turning it into the channels 
of civilised literature, so Mr. Masefield attempted to manipulate the 
language of old seamen telling fo’c’sle yarns. The prose of A Mainsail Haul 
is by no means merely reported dialect. It is a finished literary product 
in which fo’c’sle expressions and turns of speech are worked up on paper 
by a man of letters into rhythms no less cunning and refined than those of 
Pater or Wilde. Take this, from A Sailor’s Yarn: 


Now the next morning that fellow Bill I told you of was tacking down the city 
to the boat, singing some song or another. And when he got near to the jetty 
he went fumbling in his pocket for his pipe, and what should he find but a silver 
dollar that had slipped away and been saved. So he thinks, “‘ If I go aboard with 
this dollar, why the hands ’Il laugh at me; besides, it’s a wasting of it not to spend 
it.” So he cast about for some place where he could blue it in. 

Now close by where he stood there was a sort of great store, kept by a Johnny 
Dago. And if I were to tell youof the things they had in it I would need nine tongues 
and an oiled hinge to each of them. But Billy walked into this store, into the space 
inside, into like the "tween decks, for to have a look about him before buying. 
And there were great bunches of bananas a-ripening against the wall. And sacks 
of dried raisins, and bags of dried figs, and melon seeds and pomegranates enough 
to sink you. Then there were cotton bales, and calico, and silk of Persia. And rum 
in puncheons and bottled ale. And all manner of sweets, and a power of a lot of 
chemicals. And anchors gone rusty, fished up from the bay after the ships were 
gone. And spare cables, all ranged for letting go. And ropes, and sails, and balls 
of marline stuff. Then there was blocks of all kinds, wood and iron. Dunnage there 
was, and scantling, likewise sea-chests with pictures on them. And casks of beef 
and pork, and paint, and peas, and peterolium. But for not one of these things 
did Billy care a handful of bilge. 


It must be conceded that this passage is vivid and delightful ; and to be 
successful in this sort of writing is to show proof of a quality comparable 
to that which in sculpture would be called “‘ sense of the material.’’ Even 
the catalogue, an extremely literary device, is put with complete propriety 
into the mouth of the sailor and serves not as mere decoration but to 
display his gusto in the story. Here Mr. Masefield has converted his 
raw material into literature without destroying its character. The danger 
of the method, a danger from which even Synge did not wholly escape, 
is that the writer is tempted to charge his medium with more than it can 
bear, until nothing is left of its original character but a forced and false 
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quaintness. This happens in Port of Many Ships when another old sailor 
is made to say, describing the Day of Judgment : 
The sun will just be setting in the sea, far away to the west, like a ball of red fire. 

And just as the curve of it goes below the sea, it will stop sinking and lie there like 

a door. And the stars and the earth and the wind will stop. And there will be nothing 

but the sea, and this red arch of the sun and the whales with the wrecks and a 

stream of light upon the water. 

Overcharging of the material, the imposition of too severe a strain on his 
means of expression—these will perhaps be found to be Mr. Masefield’s 
most damaging errors in compositions of greater extent and weight than 
the sketches of A Mainsail Haul. 

So far the main element of individuality that we have discovered in 
Mr. Masefield’s work has been in his choice of subjects and in his applica- 
tion of style to subject—a matter of importance, for, with a writer of any 
personality, the possession of a definite and favourite range of themes will, 
in the long run, determine style, drawing whatever may be original out 
of a chaos of echoes and influences. When Mr. Masefield began writing 
more ambitious compositions than his early songs and sketches he showed 
himself concerned with making poetry out of more or less contemporary 
life, the life of English peasants and labourers, and English seamen. 
His Tragedy of Nan, which was produced in 1908, is enacted in “‘ a kitchen 
in the house of a small tenant farmer at Broad Oak on Severn” ; and, 
though the period is 1810 and the action turns on the crime of sheep- 
stealing, yet another year and another crime might have been substituted 
without great difficulty. The dialogue and action are for all practical 
purposes drawn from contemporary life ; and the period actually chosen 
affords only minor convenience to the dramatist. In the series of narrative 
poems one describes the conversion of an evil-living poacher, another the 
ruin of a decent young labourer by a vile woman, another the contest 
between a wastrel and a serious farmer for a woman’s love, another the 
attempt of a gentle artist to make himself a sailor among sailors. ‘The hero 
of the latest of the series, Reynard the Fox, is no longer human ; but there 
is a human background and the manner of the whole is as contemporary 
and human as that of its predecessors. 

The early narratives were at first condemned for their coarseness and 
violence and ugliness. Saul Kane prefaced his salvation by a bout of 
swearing, a prize-fight, a debauch and a delirious fit of destruction in the 
streets of a country town. The story of Jim and Ern and Anna, in The 
Widow in the Bye Street, was a sordid business, a police-gazette affair, 
and so was that of Michael and Lionel and Mary in The Daffodil Fields. 
The story of Nan was not much better ; she poisoned her rival with a 
pasty of tainted mutton and stabbed her faithless lover with a carving- 
knife. Worse, the incidental detail was often made up of ugly things. One 
critic complained of the fairmen, in The Widow of the Bye Street: 

The dawn finds them filling empty cans 
In some sweet-smelling dusty country lane, 
Where a brook chatters over rusty pans. 
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He preferred that brooks, in poetry at least, should chatter over cress and 
decorative water-flowers. But the grave protests and accusations which 
greeted these poems when they first appeared were mostly based on wrong 
grounds. There is no subject which is unfit for poetry ; all depends on 
what the poet makes of his subject. And, though it is no innovation to 
treat of contemporary life in verse, yet Mr. Masefield should have been 
commended for his effort to achieve a useful and difficult thing. It was not 
from the conception that his errors sprang, but from the treatment. 

Some of these errors are obvious on the surface. Mr. Masefield’s sense 
of humour has never been strong enough to save him from destructive 
self-parodies. Even in Reynard the Fox the description of Bunny Manor 
sounds like a malicious comment on the succession of his early heroes : 


He too (a year before) had had 
A taste for going to the bad. 


And in The Cold Cotswolds, one of the most surprising pieces ever seriously 
put forth by a serious writer, the poet retails horrors with the complacent 
absurdity of a nonsense-rhyme : 
They hanged Will 
As Will said ; 
With one thrill 
They choked him dead. 


Jane walked the wold 
Like a grey gander ; 
All grown old, 
She would wander. 


She died soon: 
At high-tide, 

At full moon, 
Jane died. 


Besides this, he is too often a slack and inefficient craftsman, too often 

allows himself to pass loosely aimed words and forced rhymes of the most 

disconcerting sort. He is capable of saying that a fox, in a tight corner, 

did not blench.” In Biography, in the excellent episode of the boat-race 

he writes : 
“ Give way ; come on now!” “ On now!” *‘ On now!” “ Starboard! ” 


“Port Fore!” “ Up with her, Port!” Each cutter harboured 
Ten eye-shut, pain-sick strugglers. 


Here ten per cent. of the effect of the word ‘“‘ harboured” goes to sustaining 
some sort of a place in the sense of the narrative, and ninety per cent. 
to providing an ingenious rhyme for “ starboard ”—a wrong proportion 
Or he writes : 
And then I met her friend, 
Down by the water, 
Who cried, “‘ She’s met her end, 
That grey-eyed daughter,” 


Sega = nelle 
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where one is not sure whether the last word should be taken as a forced 
rhyme or as a grotesque affectation. Of the same order of insufficient 
thought and scamped workmanship is the letter in Rosas, written to his 
mother by a son who is running away from home : 
“ Dear mother,” said the letter, ‘‘ You and I 
With different souls must live by different laws. 
I give back all you gave me, now good-bye. 
If I go naked hence, you know the cause. 
I keep my father’s name. When I am gone 
I shall be gone forever. I am, John.” 


Here the signature is merely the bastard result of a compromise between 
pure realism and the conventional poetry rendering of ordinary speech— 
a compromise dictated apparently by the necessities of the metre—and 
it is quite destructive of all illusion. 

These defects, as I have said, are obvious, in their causes and effects, 
on the surface. But what is more serious is that the reader of Mr. Mase- 
field’s poems, and indeed of almost all he has written, however much he 
may be captivated by the vigour of the narrative and the fresh vividness 
of the scenes presented, finds himself frequently checked by a strong 
- sense of incongruity, amounting to falsity. When Saul Kane comes down 
from the hill with his brutal companions, after the fight, he sees : 


All the graves of all the ghosts 

Who rise-on Christmas Eve in hosts 
To dance and carol in festivity 

For joy of Jesus Christ’s Nativity 
(Bell-ringer Dawe and his two sons 
Beheld ’em from the bell-tower once), 
Two and two about about 

Singing the end of Advent out, 
Dwindling down to windlestraws 
When the glittering peacock craws, 
As craw the glittering peacock should 
When Christ’s own star comes over the wood. 
Lamb of the sky come out of fold 
Wandering windy heavens cold. 


Throughout this passage it is impossible to resist the feeling that the voice 
is changing, until the last three lines are frankly impossible in the mouth 
of Saul Kane, converted though he be when he tells the story. Another 
striking, though minute, instance is to be found in The Daffodil Fields 
when the dying farmer confesses to his friends that : 


I leave not even a farthing to my lovely son, 
Here again, though only for the space of one word, another voice speaks 
through the mouth of Nicholas Gray, It is the same in The Tragedy of Nan 
when the heroine says : 


There be three times, Dick, when no woman can speak. Beautiful times. When 
’er ’ears ’er lover, and when ’er gives ’erself, and when ’er little one is born. 
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The cultured accent is disguised, the aitches are dropped, but the voice 
is the voice of the literary person not of the tragic peasant-girl. 

These three instances have all been taken from the mouths of characters ; 
and they are bad in the first place because they are not consonant with 
the persons on whom they are fathered. But an equal incongruity is often 
visible when the poet is speaking in his own person, in such lines as these 
from The Widow in the Bye Street: 


‘‘ Anna, I love you and I always shall.” 

He looked towards Plaister’s End beyond Cot Hills. 
A white star glimmered in the long canal ; 

A droning from the music came in thrills. 

Love is a flame to burn out human wills, 

Love is a flame to set the will on fire, 

Love is a flame to cheat men into mire. 


Apart from their intrinsic vagueness and emptiness, the last three lines 
are an abrupt and awkward departure from the key in which the whole 
narrative is set. They produce an effect as of a vision suddenly blurred 
or of the substitution of a picture for a real scene. The poet ceases to regard 
his theme directly ; something is interposed between it and him. 


The pity is that in direct vision he can be so good. The poem Biography | 


contains many vivid and moving passages. The boat-race has already been 
cited for a blemish ; but, taken as a whole, it is lively, convincing and 
truthful : 


Days of endeavour have been good : the days 

Racing in cutters for the comrades’ praise, 

The day they led my cutter at the turn 

Yet could not keep the lead and dropped astern, 

The moment in the spurt when both boats’ oars 
Dipped in each other’s wash and throats grew hoarse 
And teeth ground into teeth and both strokes quickened, 
Lashing the sea, and gasps came, and hearts sickened, 
And coxswains damned us, dancing, banking stroke, 
To put our weights on, though our hearts were broke 
And both boats seemed to stick and sea seemed glue, 
The tide a mill-race we were struggling through, 

And every quick recover gave us squints 

Of them still there and oar-tossed water-glints, 

And cheering came, our friends, our foemen cheering, 
A long, wild, rallying murmur on the hearing. 

“Port Fore!” and “ Starboard Fore!” “‘ Port Fore!” “ Port Fore!” 
“Up with her, Starboard!” And at that each oar 
Lightened, though arms were bursting, and eyes shut, 
And the oak stretchers grunted in the strut, 

And the curse quickened from the cox, our bows 
Crashed, and drove talking water, we made vows, 
Chastity vows and temperance ; in our pain 

We numbered things we’d never eat again 
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If we could only win; then came the yell : 

“ Starboard,” “‘ Port Fore,’’ and then a beaten bell 

Rung as for fire to cheer us. “ Now! ” Oars bent, 

Soul took the looms now body’s bolt was spent. 

“ Give way, come on now!” “ On now!” “ On now! ’’* Starboard !” 
“ Port Fore!” “ Up with her, Port!’ Each cutter harboured 

Ten eye-shut, pain-sick strugglers. ‘‘ Heave, oh, heave ! ” 

Catcalls waked echoes like a shrieking sheave. 

““ Heave !”’ and I saw a back, then two. “ Port Fore!” 

“ Starboard !” “ Come on!” I saw the midship oar 

And knew we had done them. “ Port Fore !” “ Starboard ! ” “ Now ! 
I saw bright water spurting at their bow, 

Their cox’ full face an instant. They were done. 

The watcher’s cheering almost drowned the gun. 

We had hardly strength to toss our oars ; our cry, 

Cheering the losing cutter, was a sigh. 


These lines constitute a piece of lively and economical description ; 
but they are more than that, they are the rendering of a spiritual experience. 
Mr. Masefield does here, without effort, without straining, without falsity, 
as fine a thing as he ever set out to do, and this without using even a 
sentence of general reflection. It is the same in Dauber, in the passages 
which describe the rounding of the Horn and the expected entry into 
harbour. It is the same, though in a quite different sort, in the Tragedy 
of Nan, when Dick Gurvil, with a few sentences about cider and cakes, 
fixes his character definitely and inalterably in the mind. Such are the 
passages which we have to set against those already quoted. 

It is probably in the contrast thus marked that the secret of Mr. Mase- 
field’s recurrent weakness is to be discovered. He is a writer with great 
powers of description, knowledge of the world and of the people in it, an 
excellent fund of material, and a strong sense of the immortal and tragic 
issues which underlie the movements of human beings. But this last, which 
most inspires him when he is least actively aware of it, seems to disable 
him when it enters the field of his consciousness. A wise critic said years 
ago, unavailingly, that we ought to take pains to avoid making Mr. Mase- 
field self-conscious. When he is not conscious of himself as interpreting 
God’s ways to man, he is a poet of facts, of concrete persons and things 
and events, in the selection, ordering and expression of which the general 
significance of his themes becomes apparent. It is when he makes his 
generalisations explicit, instead of leaving them implicit, that his genius 
seems to desert him. One is tempted to suppose, however illegitimately, 
that some curious distrust of his own powers has urged him to his gravest 
errors, making him pile horrors on a main tragedy till its original force 
is obscured, or expatiate sentimentally on a situation which, dryly stated, 
is more moving than any comment on it could ever be. In Pompey the Greai, 
a very faulty play, but one the tragedy of which is inherent in the action, 
after Pompey has been treacherously murdered, the seamen on the 
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Greek ship which has carried him to Egypt haul on the sheets to the 
accompaniment of a chanty conceived in the following terms : 


THE CHANTY. 
Kneel to the beautiful women who bear us this strange, brave fruit. 


CHORUS. 
Away, i-oh. 


THE CHANTY. 
Man with his soul so noble : man half god and half brute. 


CHORUS. 
So away, i-oh. 


This, in spite of its form, in spite of the fact that this galley of the first 
century before Christ carries a ‘‘ Bosun ”’ and an officer who is addressed 
as ‘‘ Mr. Mate,” is clearly not intended for a piece of realism. It is the author 
frankly endeavouring to transcend his own setting in order to appear 
from without as a moralist on the action—because, one cannot help thinking, 
he does not trust the action to speak for itself. Compare with this two lines 
from the last conversation in the condemned cell between Jimmy Gurney 
and his mother (Jimmy, it will be remembered, was, before he killed his 
man, a navvy on the railway) : 


“‘ T s’pose they’ve brought the line beyond the Knapp ?”’ 
** Ay, and beyond the Barcle, so they say.” 


Nothing could be barer, nothing, in the context, could be more moving. A 
long passage of reflection could never bring home to the reader, as this does, 
the inarticulate agony of the condemned man and his widowed mother, 
It is simply a statement of fact ; but a statement so contrived that all the 
comment that is necessary is, as it were, resonant in its overtones. 

Mr. Masefield is pre-eminently the poet of fact. His power lies in inven- 
tion, and it is thus, rather than directly, that he conveys the reflections 
which occur to him. It is when he does otherwise that he spoils his own 
achievement, by an additional irrelevant turn of the screw or by a moral- 
ising passage less impressive than the moral the reader has already drawn. 
Thus, in Captain Margaret, a book with some beautiful pages, he attempts 
to increase the hero’s tragedy by exaggerating the wickedness of the villain 
and by making the heroine so stupid that one cries out against her as 
impossible or worthless. Thus in Multitude and Solitude, after Roger 
Naldrett’s play has been ignominiously hissed off the stage, he spends a 
night so full of minor discomforts that the first effect is lost and passion 
degenerates into fretfulness. Thus, in a hundred vague and inconclusive 
lyrics and sonnets, Mr. Masefield reiterates the abstract noun ‘“‘ Beauty,” 
proclaiming that ‘‘ Beauty ” is his faith and principle of movement : 

Beauty across the darkness hurled, 
Be it through me you shame the world 


——but never once providing the reader with any definite impression of 
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what he means by that comprehensive word. Yet, by reference to those 
of his writings in which it does not appear, one can discover easily enough 
what he means by it. There is beauty in the faith and love of Jimmy’s 
mother ; there is beauty in the courage which sends the Dauber, weakest 
and most timid of the crew, first on deck to go aloft in the storm when the 
ship is rounding Cape Horn; there is beauty in Nan’s trusting surrender 
to Dick Gurvil. These are the things which make Mr. Masefield’s faith 
and the substance of his poetry ; but they are convincing only when he 
shows them, never when he talks about them. 

It is because he is a genuine poet, with a besetting and genuinely 
dangerous temptation, that none of his work is perfect, much of it seriously 
flawed and very little of it quite neligible. The attempt to distinguish 
throughout between the passages in which he has written naturally and 
those in which he has written counter to his own gifts would require a 
long book and would make, perhaps, a very tedious book. It might show 
how in Good Friday the deadly quietness and matter-of -factness of the 
opening create an impressive atmosphere which is afterwards dispelled 
by the introduction of a symbolic and generalising madman. It might show 
that it would be appropriate for Kurano, in The Faithful, to feign madness 
did not his oracular responses imitate too faithfully all the wise lunatics 
in Shakespeare. A differentiating catalogue in this style might possibly 
be useful, but would certainly be hard reading. It will be more to the point 
in this brief inquiry to discover if we can the work in which Mr. Masefield’s 
virtues are most prominent and his faults least conspicuous. 

There can be little doubt that this is to be found in Reynard the Fox, 
his last book but one, his longest and, as I think, his most nearly perfect 
poem. It suffers a little, but almost negligibly, from the piling on of the 
horror, in that the fox has extraordinarily bad luck in the way of stopped 
earths ; but, setting this aside, together with minor blemishes of diction 
and rhyme, it is singularly free from sentimentality or ill-judged moralis- 
ings. We might have had a fox that symbolised Beauty, or a fox that, ran 
to pluck Beauty out of the heart of peril, or a disquisition on the unjust 
sufferings of the fox and their brutalising effects on the hunt. But here 
the poet avoids symbolism and, for the rest, he is wisely impartial. He 
sees the hunt, the effort of the fox, and the exhilaration of the pursuers 
vividly and objectively. He accepts the fact and in all aspects of it he lays 
beauty bare. It is for him a spectacle, and the spectacle, as he conveys it, 
has a meaning ; but he does not spoil our appreciation of the meaning by 
calling attention to it with a capital letter. Here, for once, he has observed 
a complete and effective reticence, trusting to the picture which he sees 
to awaken in others the emotion it has awakened in him—an emotion 
which is at once clear and indefinable, united and various. This poem has 
been called ‘‘ Chaucerian ”’ ; and the opening pages are not unworthy of that 
majestic epithet. The persons are no doubt less vivid, less definite than those 
of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; their outlines are not so sharp, 
their colours are paler. But the gusto with which their characteristics 
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are presented has in it something of Chaucer’s relish of the differences 
in human nature, from old Steven, who : 


Shone on people like the sun 
And on himself for shining so, 
to 
Bill, that big-mouthed smiler, — 
They nick-named him the mug-beguiler. 
and Sal Ridden : 
A loud, bold, blonde, abundant mare, 
With white horse-teeth and stooks of hair 
(Like polished brass) and such a manner 
It flaunted from her like a banner, 


and a dozen more, as accurately and tersely drawn, characteristic of time 
and place and not uncharacteristic of the people from which they spring. 

It is in the joy in real things, in people, places and events, that Mr. Mase- 
field’s power lies ; and he has never expressed this more fully and clearly 
than in Reynard, in such passages as the description of the hounds moving 
off : 

Round the corner came the Hunt, 

Those feathery things, the hounds, in front, 
Intent, wise, dipping, trotting, straying, 
Smiling at people, shoving, playing, 
Nosing to children’s faces, waving 

Their feathery sterns, and all behaving, 
One eye to Dansey on Maroon, 

Their padding cat-feet beat a tune. 


This is the thing itself ; but no mere description, however exact, can convey, 
as this does, the spectator’s delight in the thing. The whole poem is like 
this, a description that is something more ; and, so far as it goes, it conveys 
a vision and an appreciation of a whole way of life and of the qualities and 
characteristics which emerge from it. What is to be found here without 
difficulty is equally present almost all through Mr. Masefield’s work ; but 
elsewhere it must be sought for and many hindrances in the way of finding 
it must be overcome and many disappointments must be endured. Never- 
theless, Mr. Masefield’s qualities are both real and rare ; and the hindrances 


and disappointments make certainly a high but, perhaps, not a prohibitive 
price to pay for them. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence From readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


N apology is due to the readers, if such there be, of these Notes. Last month, 
they may remember, reference was made to “ liberal errors ”’ which remained 
uncorrected in a copy of the first edition of The Compleat Angler. 'The 
phrase might have been applied nearer home, for, owing firstly to what I am 
told is my vile handwriting, and secondly to the fact that the proof went 

astray, these Notes were indeed liberally supplied with errors last month. It shall not 
occur again—or so, at least, I hope. 


*¥ * * * * * 


Number 26, that for the second quarter of 1920, of The Bodleian Quarterly Record 
has just reached me. It contains, notably, an article on the Hours of the Virgin Mary, 
giving a table of tests for localisation, whereby the owner of a Hore B.M.V. is helped 
to identify the country of origin of his MS. This article, which is by Mr. Madan, 
should be of great assistance to collectors. Among other matters, this issue of the 
Record also has an account of the Preparation of the First Printed Bodleian Catalogue, 
which was begun in 1604 and finished in 1605. 


* * * %* * * 


While I am on the subject of the Bodleian, it is a real pleasure to record that the 
Library has received a munificent donation of £50,000 towards its capital account 
from Mr. Walter Morrison. This is indeed a fine response to Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
appeal on behalf of the Library. It is said that this benefaction is the largest ever made 
to a single department of Oxford University. The Library at Cambridge is at least 
as badly off as the Bodleian, and it is much to be hoped that it too may find as 


generous a benefactor. 
* * * * * * 


Consideration of several American publications of bibliographical interest is held 
over until next month, when I hope to write these Notes from and about America. 


* * * * ¥* * 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


N account of America’s Gift Book will be found in the Literary Intelligence 
in this journal. 
* * * * * * 

Mr. Falconer Madan, ex-Librarian of the Bodleian, has recently added fifty-three 
editions or issues of the Hixiy Baoudcxy to the fourteen already in the Library, 
and has promised to give about thirty more when he has completed certain investi- 
gations. This generous gift should make the Bodleian collection of Charles I.’s books 
almost, if not quite, complete. 

* CoD * * * * 


_Among the year’s accessions recorded in the last annual report of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, is the Psalter and Hours of Isabelle of France, sister of St. Louis, 
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which was presented, at a cost of £4000, by sixty-five members of the University. 
The report says : ‘‘ Of this exquisite manuscript, written in Paris before 1270, it is 
not too much to say that it would be one of the chief treasures of any museum or 
library in the world. It resembles the famous Psalter of St. Louis himself at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, but is without an exact counterpart in any English collec- 
tion.” Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, also, has presented the Museum with thirty-three 
volumes of Catalogues and Monographs relating to the collections of works of art 
inherited by him from his father. 


* * * * * * 


NOTES ON SALES 


R. ALBERT M. COHN’S collection of works by George Cruikshank, with 

some by Isaac and Isaac Robert Cruikshank, was sold by Sotheby’s on July 5th, 
6th, and 7th. It realised £3223, as compared with £4954 for the Truman Collection 
in 1906, and £4886 for the Douglas Collection in 1911. The Annals of Sporting and 
Fancy Gazette, 13 vols., 8vo, 1822-28, fetched £98, the highest price of the sale. 
This magazine contained three coloured etchings by George and Robert Cruikshank 
and a portrait of Jackson by Robert Cruikshank ; inserted were proofs of an unpub- 
lished title-page by Robert and of A Cornish Wrestling Scene by George. The Comic 
Almanack, 20 vols., 8vo, all first issues, 1835-53, sold for £49, and the earliest issues 
of the first edition of Sketches by Boz, 3 vols., 8vo, with a duplicate set of the 
plates and other matter, for £42. A very fine copy of W. M. Mudford’s Historical 
Account of the Campaign in the Netherlands in 1815, with 28 plates by George 
Cruikshank, and certain of his sketches and proofs added, first edition, 1817 
(engraved title dated 1816), was knocked down to Messrs. Maggs for £6r. 


* * * * * * 


An important sale took place at Hodgson’s on July 7th and 8th, when a miscel- 
laneous collection of books, many of them from the library of the late G. Clulow, 
was sold. The highest price realised was £150, paid by Messrs. Quaritch, for a copy 
of the second issue of the first Spanish edition of Don Quixote, a quarto, published 
in Madrid in 1605 ; it was in a contemporary French red morocco binding, with 
the arms of Charles d’Orléans-Valois, Duc d’Angouléme (1573-1650). A volume 
containing three Incunabula, /Esop (Basle, circa 1490), Bidpai (Strassburg, circa 
1486), and Wecker’s Speculum Stultorum (Utrecht, circa 1473), sold for £130 to 
Mr. Tregaskis. Apparently the only other known copy of the Speculum Stultorum 
is that in the British Museum. Other books and their prices in this sale were :— 
Baskerville’s second edition of Paradise Lost and Regained, two vols., in fine contem- 
porary binding, 1760, £11 5s.; Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh edition, 28 vols., 
1894-98, with his Letters and Life, £70; the Kelmscott Press Beowulf, folio, 1895, 
£21; the Doves Press Dramatis Persone, by R. Browning, one of fifteen copies 
printed on vellum, 1910, £35 ; Men and Women, from the same author and press, 
with coloured pen-flourishes by Edward Johnson, 1908, £21 10s.; the Ashendene 
Press Morte d’ Arthur, 1913, £27 ; Ackermann’s History of the University of Oxford, 
2 vols., 4to, 1814, £31 ; his History of the University of Cambridge, 2 vols., 4to, 1815, 
£36; his History of the Colleges of Winchester, Eton, and Westminster, etc., 1816, 
£42; Henry Alken’s The National Sports of Great Britain, folio, 1825, £105 (the 
plates in this edition were engraved by Alken himself, whereas those in the edition of 
1821 were not); and a Wynkyn de Worde broadside, The Wel-spoken Nobody, black 
letter, soiled and cut into, some lines and a few words being thus lost, circa 1534, 
£30 tos. This broadside is referred to in The Tempest, when Trinculo says, ‘‘ This is 
the tone of our catch, played by the picture of nobody.” 
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Lord Mostyn’s collection of illuminated and other manuscripts was sold at Sotheby’s 
on July 13th for a total of nearly £18,000. A French fourteenth-century manuscript 
of Froissart’s Chronicles, consisting of 363 leaves, 14 inches by 11 inches, was bought 
for £2950 by an American lady, Mrs. Millard, who was acting, according to rumour 
—how accurate a rumour I have no means of knowing—on behalf of the Huntingdon 
Library. An English MS. of the eleventh or twelfth century, of the four gospels, with 
four large paintings of the four Evangelists, each one seated on his emblem, went for 
£2250. Among a number of Lydgate MSS. one was bought by Mr. Yates Thompson 
for {1100 ; it was of the Life of Saint Edmund and of Saint Fremand, an English 
fifteenth-century illuminated manuscript’ of 215 pages, with 52 miniatures. One 
very fine French fifteenth-century manuscript of Boccaccio’s Des Cleres et nobles 
femmes was unfortunately rather stained and had had some of the miniatures badly 
retouched ; it sold for £880. Another most important manuscript was also in poor 
condition, being much stained and imperfect at the end; this was an Italian early 
fifteenth-century Divina Commedia of Dante, which went to Messrs. Quaritch for 
£1500. The gathering at this sale was a big one. It differed considerably from those 
which usually attend book sales, and a fair number of lots were bought by private 
buyers. 

* * * * * * 


One or two interesting things were sold at Hodgson’s on July 28th, when I happened 
to drop in for an hour or so. The variety and unexpectedness of the books sold at 
_ these sales—you never quite know what is going to turn up next—to say nothing of 
the amusement to be got from observing some of the bidders, give these occasions a 
charm which is absent from many more stately gatherings. On the day in question 
James Shirley’s Six New Playes, never printed before, with portrait by Marshall, 4to, 
first edition, 1652-3, sold for £25. The general title-page of this book is dated 1653, 
but each play has also a separate one, each of which is dated 1652, except The Court 
Secret, which is dated 1653. A copy of the 1589 black-letter quarto edition of Roger 
Ascham’s The Scholemaster, or Playne and perfite Way of teaching Children to under- 
stand, write, etc., with a soiled title-page, fetched £15 ros. A lot consisting of W. 
Wishart’s Immanuel, Sung in the severall Cantoes, first edition, 4to, 1642, and of 
Christ’s Passion, a Tragedie [by George Sandys], first edition, 8vo, 1640, went for 
£3 5s.; the latter book is a translation from the Latin of Hugo Grotius. A copy 
of Dyce’s edition in eleven volumes of Beaumont and Fletcher (1843) was sold for 
£6 5s. 


* * * * * * 


I picked up recently in a bookshop a copy of Poems Chiefly Pastoral, by John 
Cunningham, 8vo (1766). The author was an Irishman of Scotch descent, who 
became an actor, published several books of verse, and settled in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He is little read now, though his works are in Chalmers, and there are a few poems 
of his in Arber’s The Goldsmith Anthology. He had a pretty talent and a light touch ; 
what is now to the point is that he wrote a spirited celebration of the Newcastle 
beer, which is not well known. As latterly the water poets were aes an innings in 
these Notes, it is perhaps only fair to give one of the easiest of their opponents a 
little space now. The third verse of this excellent poem runs thus : 


Apollo perceiving his talents refine, 
Repents he drank Helicon water so long : 
He bow’d, being ask’d by the musical Nine, 
And gave the gay board an extempore song ; 
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But ere he began, ie 
He toss’d off his cann : 
There’s nought like good liquor the fancy to clear : 
Then sang with great merit, 
The flavour and spirit, 
His godship had found in the Newcastle Beer. 


Cunningham’s books are worth picking up if you can find them. Their pecuniary 
value is small. 
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* * * * * * 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 

N 1918 Messrs. Dobell published a catalogue of Poetical and Dramatic Literature 
I of the Restoration. They have now published another list of books of the same period, 
but including also prose works. The new catalogue is perhaps rather scrappier than 
the old one, and probably necessarily so, for I fancy that the first list must have 
represented the accumulation of many years, most of which have since naturally 


been dispersed. At any rate it is safe to say that there is no other bookseller who 


could have collected and annotated these two lists so well as Mr. P. J. Dobell. He 
has a great knowledge of Restoration literature, especially its by-ways, and the 
Restoration is a period about which few people are really learned in a literary way. 
It is a period, moreover, in which prices have not yet soared quite out of the reach 
of the ordinary buyer of books, though they are rising and will no doubt continue to 
do so. And after that, I am afraid, it will be the turn of eighteenth-century books to 
be sought after by the opulent. 
* * * * * * 


While I am still on the subject of Messrs. Dobell and their catalogues, I had better 
mention that their list No. 293 contains some of the Worcester College duplicate 
quarto plays (sold recently at Sotheby’s), and books from the Britwell Library, 
including a score of examples in the bindings of J. A. de Thou’s collection. A copy 
of the unauthorised first octavo (1707) of Mathew Prior’s Poems on Several Occasions 
(from the West Park Library, I think) is marked at £60, and a first edition of Henry 
Vaughan’s Olor Iscanus : a Collection of Select Poems and Translations (the frontis- 
piece inlaid, and the leaf i Ad Posteros ” missing), 12mo, 1651, at £30. I had pro- 
posed to let my pen enjoy itself among the cheaper items of this catalogue, but I 
perceive, alas! that space will not permit of it. 


Ba * * * * * 


Messrs. Davis & Orioli have issued two new catalogues, one, Number XXVII. 
(New Series), of Incunabula, other old books and manuscripts, and the other 
No. 9, of modern books and first editions. In the former there are a number of 
early medical works, and, of course, a large section of Italian books ; in the English 
section I notice two books of verse by a rather uncommon Restoration poet, Alexander 
Radcliffe, whose Ovid Travestie, 8vo, 1681, is priced at £2 2s.,and his The Ramble 
an anti-heroic poem, 8vo, 1682, at £3 10s. Radcliffe is rather a coarse poetaster, 
but, as these prices are a good deal in advance of those asked the last time I noticed 
these books in a catalogue—some two years back—I presume there must be a demand 
for his works. In Messrs. Davis & Orioli’s modern list there is a copy of the Kelmscott 
Press Chaucer, 1896, offered for £100, which is a good deal less than the book has 
fetched on some recent occasions. If, as would appear, this is a good copy it is cheap 
at the price—supposing one happens to have it to spare. A first edition of Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy’s Music and Moonlight, 1874, is marked at 1 5s., and Masefield’s 
Sonnets and Poems, first edition, published by the Garden City Press, Letchworth, 
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in 1916, at the same amount. Four guineas is asked for the first edition, 1907, of 
J. M. Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World. 


* * * * * * 


Messrs. Maggs have issued yet another important catalogue, No. 393, of French 
Literature, including Finely Illustrated Books and Armorial Bindings of the Seven- 
teenth to Nineteenth Centuries, which contains over goo items. The French illustrated 
books of the eighteenth century are some of the most beautiful ever printed, and 
among them, in this list, is a fine copy of the ‘“‘ Fermiers-Généraux ” edition of 
La Fontaine’s Contes et Nouvelles en Vers, 2 vols., 8vo (1762), which is priced at 
£250. It is ina contemporary crimson morocco binding, by Déréme, and has the book- 
plate of the original owner, de Bassville, with his motto, “ Rendés le livre s’il vous 
plait.” This edition has two portraits and eighty engravings after Eisen. An interesting 
book of an earlier period is Claude Duret’s Histoire Admirable des Plantes et Herbes 
Esmerveillables et miraculeuses en nature, 8vo (1605). The catalogue reproduces 
one of the illustrations, that of the fabulous tree, whose fruits dropped into the water 
and became ducks, in the act of exercising its remarkable functions. Messrs. Maggs 
ask fifteen guineas for this herbal. In Messrs. Maggs’ catalogue, No. 395, of 
Manuscripts, Incunables, Woodcut Books, and Books from Early Presses there 
are 1474 items. If this firm carries on as it is doing for another year or two I 
feel that I shall have to build another wing to my library in order to house their cata- 
logues ; yet—despite the high cost of building—I hope that they will so continue, 
for their lists are always beautifully illustrated, make excellent reading, and are clearly 
_ arranged for reference. In this list, beside many other more valuable things, there 
are pleasant series of books from the Aldine and Elzevir Presses, whose produc- 
tions were so eagerly collected by our fathers and grandfathers, but are now a 
little out of fashion. 

* * & * * * 


A book of great value to bibliographers is the late Professor Arber’s reprint of the 
Term Catalogues from 1668 to 1709, in three quarto volumes. It is quite impossible 
to study Restoration books properly without this work, which was originally published. 
at £10 10s. Messrs. Heffer, of Cambridge, are offering copies at {£1 2s. 6d. each, 
postage 2s. extra. 

# * * * * * 


Mr. H. W. Edwards, of 68 Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C.1, has just issued 
his first catalogue—a list of books by modern authors. He seems to specialise in 
Belles Lettres, novels, and poetry. To some of his wares I am not much attracted— 
D. H. Lawrence’s The Rainbow, for instance—but there are some nice books in his 
list, among them an edition of the lovely poem Quia Amore Langueo, of which two: 
hundred and fifty copies were printed in 1902 at the Caradoc Press, Chiswick. ‘This 
Mr. Edwards prices at a guinea. 

* * * * * ‘ * 


Other catalogues have reached me from Messrs. Heffer, of Cambridge (No. 188, 
which includes a set of forty-eight volumes of the first editions of Thomas Hardy’s 
works, among them the rare anonymous Desperate Remedies of 1871, 3 vols. ; this set 
is priced at £220), Mr. H. G. Commin, of Bournemouth (No. 62), Mr. Edward 
Baker, of Birmingham (Nos. 369, 372, etc.), and others. I regret that considerations 
of space make it quite impossible for me to notice them all at length. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
46 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH KEATS LIVED 
(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—May I set out an appeal in connection with the purchase of the house in which 

Keats lived, and the delightful garden which surrounds it ? In a previous issue you 
inserted a letter from the Mayor of Hampstead, asking for funds for this national object. 
A certain amount of money—not much more than a thousand pounds—was received, but 
the various letters which accompanied the donations were of such an emphatic nature that 
it was clear to the committee that, although the difficulties which at present exist for raising 
money prevented a larger sum coming in to them at present, the feeling was a very strong 
and a very earnest one that the property must be saved. To many of the literary men who 
were good enough to write at length, the idea of the destruction of this little house and 
garden, and the erection upon the site of a block of flats, was almost incomprehensible, and 
the Committee had to face quite seriously the problem of saving the place with a hope 
and an anticipation that a little later on, when the pressure upon the pocket was not quite 
's0 severe, some of the funds might come in. Moreover, the effort was greeted with some 
enthusiasm in America. Even there the difficulty of raising money is a considerable one, 
but half a dozen committees were formed in different parts of the country, each with the 
intention of raising a substantial sum. Added to this, a movement was set on foot for a 
sub-committee at Stratford-on-Avon, and it was suggested that other centres might be 
selected with similar intention. 

The Committee paid down the deposit for the purchase. The question then arose as to 
how much further they could go. Taking their courage into both hands, they decided to 
secure the property on their own account, and look to the public to recoup them later 
on. Half a dozen members of the Committee agreed to guarantee the bank that it might 
advance the balance of the purchase money, the owner consented to making a donation 
himself towards the purchase, and it may be stated that provisionally the property has been 
secured. That the Committee should have some day to resell it in order to recoup themselves 
should be an impossible idea; yet, of course, this must be done if sufficient donations are 
not forthcoming, and the purchase money—some four thousand pounds—must be raised. 
Meantime the half-dozen members will have to be responsible for the money and for the 
interest on the advance ; and the speculative builder, who would have destroyed all trace 
of this, the only spot in England closely associated with Keats, has been deprived of his prey. 

It has been feared by some persons that the result will be the creation of a dry, dead 
museum, in which a certain number of Keats’ relics will be enshrined, and which will be 
an uninteresting, although of course a sacred, spot. Such, I think it may be fairly said, will 
not be the case. The Committee have the idea of using the greater part of the house as a 
residence for some person or persons who will keep it going, and who will show it as often 
as may be desired. It is probable that one room will be wanted to contain the Keats letters 
and papers, at present in the Hampstead Library, if, as seems pretty clear, they can be 
transferred from the Library to the Keats House. This room, or another room, will also 
be utilised, in all probability, for the meeting of societies, in and about Hampstead, having 
objects in view suitable for such a meeting-place. The garden must, of course, be kept up 
and carefully tended. Eventually some kind of repair must be carried out ; the house must be 
rendered fireproof ; and while no restoration, in the unpleasant sense of the word, is at all 
proposed, yet the removal of one or two partitions, the alteration of a door or the opening 
up of a window may make it more clear that the house was originally the joint block of 
two houses which Dilke and Brown took, and into which Keats moved in 1818, shared: the 
household expenses, and occupied the front sitting-room for the sake of quiet at his work. 
At present it is one house complete, but part of its second staircase can well be seen, and 
this would probably be rendered more evident if some few judicious changes were carried 
out, so that those who visit the house can more readily understand which were the rooms 
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that Keats used, and how he obtained access to them. More than that I am quite sure the 
Committee do not propose. If some generous benefactor does come forward, and this is 
still hoped to be possible, there ought to be a small endowment fund for the payment of 
rates, insurance, and upkeep. Part of it may come in in the form of rent ; it is just possible 
that a little corner of the ground, quite unimportant and useless, may eventually pass into 
the hands of the Corporation of Hampstead, and so help the matter ; but all these are 
questions for the Committee to decide.—Yours, etc., 

GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, 

Chairman of the Publicity Committee, 

. ; Keats Memorial Fund. 


THE CENTRAL EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES 
(To the Editor of THe LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—I think you will know that during the past term an appeal has been made to the 

British Universities on behalf of the Universities of Central Europe. Each University 
has taken it up in its own way, in some cases the student bodies, in other cases the senior 
members taking the lead. At Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Manchester, and elsewhere 
strong committees have been formed, representing all elements, official and unofficial. 
In every case the organisation that has come into existence is to be carried over into 
next term. 

Meanwhile it seems right to put the appeal before a wider public equally interested in the 
fate of some of the chief centres of European civilisation. 

The outstanding facts on which the appeal is based are summarised in three leaflets, 
dealing principally with Vienna. The first efforts at relief have been concentrated on that 
University, partly because of its exceptional need, partly because of its unique position as 
a centre of learning for South-Eastern Europe, and partly because the organisation for 
administering the relief was already in existence. This is the Friends’ Relief Mission in 
Vienna, which, in the case of the students, has had the co-operation of the Student 
Christian Movement, and in the case of the professors, of the official representatives of 
Great Britain in Vienna. 

The leaflets state also the specific purposes for which money is being raised ; at the present 
moment the most urgent requests are for breakfasts for the students and for clothing for 
the professors. The depth of the distress can hardly be exaggerated, and some of the greatest 
names in European scholarship and science are among the sufferers. No one who has seen 
the evidence can doubt the misery that has come upon them at the close of their careers. 

I would ask you, then, to bring the appeal to the notice of your readers, and to tell them 
that the leaflets can be obtained in any quantities from the Hon. Secretary, Friends” 
Emergency and War Victims’ Relief Committee, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2, to whom also 
contributions may be sent, earmarked ‘“‘ Universities.’”-—Yours, etc., 

A. RutH Fry, 
Hon. Secretary. 


UNITED STATES COPYRIGHT 
(To the Editor of THE LoNpoN Mercury) 


IR,—May I direct the attention of British authors to the fact that the initial term of 
protection granted by the Legislature of the United States to copyright property endures 
for twenty-eight years from the date of first publication, with the right vested “ in the author, 
if still living, or the widow, widower, or children of the author, if the author be not living, 
or if such author, widow, widower or children be not living, then the author’s executors, 
or, in the absence of a will, his next of kin,” to apply for a renewal for a further term of 
twenty-eight years, provided that the application is made and registered at the Copyright 
Office at Washington within one year prior to the expiration of the initial term. 
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In view of the fact that the first American Act under which British copyright owners 
obtained protection was passed in 1891, it is obvious that from now onwards a large number 
of copyrights in the United States will be lost annually unless steps are taken to obtain the 
further twenty-eight years provided for in the Act.—Yours, etc., 


G. Hersert THRING, Secretary, 
The Incorporated Society of Authors, 
Playwrights, and Composers. 
1 Central Buildings, Tothill Street, S.W.1. 


A NEW NOVEL BY TURGENEV 
(To the Editor of THE LoNDoN MeRcuRY) 


IR,—Is it possible that during this year we are to have a new novel by Turgenev, who 

died in 1883 ? The great writer’s most intimate friend was Madame Viardot (Pauline 
Garcia). She made her first appearance as a singer in St. Petersburg in 1843, and Turgenev 
was one of her most enthusiastic admirers. After his death she published some of his letters. 
It was said many years ago that Turgenev had given her the manuscript of a complete 
novel, with the stipulation that it should not be published until ten years after her death. 
She lived to be eighty-nine, and died in Paris in 1910. It is hardly conceivable that Turgenev 
could have believed that his novel would have to wait so long; but at all events the ten 
years are now up, and if that novel exists it ought to be published. It should make the most 
notable literary event of our times, as there is no novelist living the equal of its author.— 


Yours, etc., Witiiam Lyon PHELPS. 
Yale University, July 25th. 


THE SWAN SONG 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcurRY) 


IR,—I wonder if you or any of your readers can say who was the author of the following 

thyming Latin poem, or in what book it first appeared, or to what period it should be 
attributed. So far as I know it has only once been submitted to the eyes of modern readers, 
and then in a book which belongs specially to the library of the angler, and which may not 
have come within the range of scholars in general, though it has plenty of claim to literary 
honour—I Go a-Fishing, by W. C. Prime (Sampson Low ; 1873). Mr. Prime was an 
American, and his chapters deal with American fishing, which has perhaps made his book 
less known over here than it should be on its merits ; it is the work of a scholar and man 
of letters. He calls the poem Cygnus Exspirans, and says of it, “the author and period 
unknown.” I cannot ask space to quote the whole poem, which seems to me one of the most 
beautiful things in the literature of pessimism, that state of human uncertainty which has 
produced so much great art, but the first stanza runs : 


Parendum est, cedendum est 
Claudenda vitae scena ; 

Est jacta sors, me vocat mors, 
Haec hora est postrema : 
Valete res, valete spes ; 

Sic finit cantilena. 


Even if nobody can trace its origin, I think some people would be grateful for its 
resuscitation.—Yours, etc., H. T. SHERINGHAM 


—~ 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


HE last meeting of the session was devoted to Stonehenge, where repairs were begun 
A a year after it had become public property. The Office of Works began on the outer 
circle of stones, and four of the lintels have been removed in order that the leaning stones 
might be set upright and rendered permanently secure by the addition of concrete below 
the turf. Careful note has been taken on behalf of the Society by Colonel Hawley and his 
colleagues of the position of all objects found near the stones in question ; and a miscel- 
laneous series, including a good deal of Roman pottery with a few coins, has been collected 
at various levels.- Unweathered surfaces on the lintels show remarkably fine dressing, 
and the tenons are regularly hemispherical. The dressed sides of the so-called Slaughter- 
Stone have also been laid bare, and that great slab shown to rest in a bed expressly cut 
in the chalk. Below it was found a bottle of port wine—no doubt left by Mr. Cunnington 
in 1801 as a souvenir of his exploration. A plan made by Aubrey in 1666 suggested a search 
for a ring of small standing stones within the rampart, and twenty-three sockets have 
already been found sixteen feet apart in one half of the circle. These circular excavations 
in the chalk contained burnt human bones in each case, without pottery or any associated 
relics, but presumably dating from the later Bronze Age. Their bearing on the date of the 
monument is not yet determined, but it must be remembered that the work has only just 
begun. Dr. Thomas, of the Geological Survey, also reported on the blue stones of the 
inner circle, and expressed his conviction that they came originally from the diabase intru- 
sions of Pembrokeshire, and were not transported by glacial action to Salisbury Plain. It 
is clear that they were dressed or finished on the spot, and the unnecessary weight would 
have added to the difficulties of transport. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


HE annual meeting of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings was again held 

at Burlington House, thanks to the hospitality of the Society of Antiquaries. If there were 
any previous misgivings as to whether there was anything fresh to be said on the subject of 
old cottages, they were dispelled by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who, whilst allowing himself a 
wide range, brought out, with his characteristic humour, much that pleaded in favour of 
their preservation. : 

In some cases the Press was not wholly equal to the humour, and mistook an encomium 
on the practical common sense of the average agricultural labourer, as portrayed in the 
building and construction of old cottages, for a criticism on the labourer’s stupidity and 
incapacity to move with the times. Mr. Chesterton pointed out that for those whose days 
are spent labouring in the open air the essential element in their homes is a sense of cosiness, 
a place that will be comfortable to sleep in, a thatched roof, and small windows, and no 

‘draughts. He justly remarked that things are never decried as dangerous “ which are recent, 
unknown, unexplored, experimental, and, what is often the same thing, things in which 
people at the moment have put a great deal of money.” 

“It is only about the things in which thousands of people have lived thousands of years 
in safety that you ever hear the sudden scare of human peril.” 3 

Motoring, aviation, the general use of electricity are uncensored ; “‘ it is only about the 
untried that nobody thinks of being afraid ; it is only in the fixed, the settled, and normal 
human dangers that they seem in some extraordinary manner to have been alarmed ; and 
I venture to say that the simple explanation is that there is no go-ahead limited liability 
company interested in thatching.” 

It fell to the Chairman to describe the most important subjects which have engaged the 
Society’s attention during the past months—the City Churches and Westminster Abbey— 
and he spoke with his usual directness and vigour, emphasising the need for continual 
watchfulness on both these matters. Whilst Professor Lethaby directs, no one need fear for 
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the Abbey, but, as we also pointed out last month, the expenditure of the vast sum appealed: 
for must extend over many years, and the use to which it may be put is not explicit. 


The defence of the City Churches has now been undertaken, not by a number of societies. 


acting independently, but by a combined committee representative of many societies. 

The gain in unity of action and effectiveness of opposition to the proposals of the Bishop 
of London’s Commission will be incalculable. Later in the meeting Lord Ferrers pointed 
out that, as the poverty of the Church was the sole excuse for the destruction of the nineteen 
churches, a solution could be found in appropriating those buildings to other uses and 
devoting the funds so raised to the benefit of the Church. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner (the Chairman) further insisted on the need for watchfulness. 
in the case of Rheims Cathedral. Though not British, this building is of world-wide 
importance, and the Society is in any case bound to consider its attitude in regard to its 
restoration, as not only is a subscription being raised in England for this purpose, but also- 
the Society was invited to send a representative to serve on the “ Restoration of Rheims. 
Cathedral ”’ Committee. The extent of the destruction and the character of the building 
make the question of repair or restoration one of supreme importance. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE Conference that opens on Monday, September 6th, at Norwich, will be notable: 

as the first gathering of librarians since the Act of December, 1919, emancipated their’ 
institutions. With a member of the Government in the presidential chair, it may be supposed 
that all will be more than well. But, actually, the problems that gather and cry for solution 
are such as will not be solved by speeches, even presidential. There is great need of con- 
sidered action, and even greater need of that which Revivalists call “‘ a change of heart.” 
Not the heart of the librarian but the heart of the body corporate : the council whose con- 
sidered wisdom regards the keeper of the library as lower in status than the least of their 
other officials. This question of status is more vital to librarians than that of salary, for they 
have received hitherto salaries commensurate with the esteem in which their office has been 
held. 

The Norwich meeting, in addition to the presence of the Rt. Hon. J. Herbert Lewis, 
P.C., M.P., will be favoured by a lecture from the Secretary of the Carnegie Trust. As. 
pioneers of a great scheme of rural libraries, the Trustees are doing a much finer work than 
could have been accomplished had the early doctrines of the founder of the Trust still 
prevailed. “ Buildings ” then ; ‘“‘ books ” now—greatly to the benefit of the rural districts, 
whose villages fall to the persuasions of evangelical librarians with really wonderful readi- 
ness. It is perhaps too early to consider the extension of another Carnegie Trust experiment— 
that of the School of Librarianship. Yet there are reasons why the success of the first year’s. 
work at University College should be bettered elsewhere. An English (or Scottish) Univer- 
sity, in a city equipped with a great system of public libraries, should undertake jointly with 
those libraries the establishment of a Library School on American lines, excluding “‘ seminars ’” 
and frills. The funds for this undertaking (it has passed beyond the experimental stage) 


_ might partly be furnished by the university and partly subscribed by the libraries, in pro-_ 


portion as their assistants attended. But the initiative would need to come from the Carnegie 
Trustees ; and with it some financial guarantee. 

An experiment in which the Library Association is heavily concerned—the Subject 
Index to Periodicals—now buds like Aaron’s rod. The first of the lists for 1917-19 appeared 
on August 14th, and the very important list on History is due in this month. By the end 
of 1920 practically all the arrears will have been met—even if all lists are not distributed— 
and in the spring of 1921 the volume for this year will begin to appear. 

The work is of the first importance, and far better appreciated in the States than it is 
at home ; the cost is sufficiently heavy to tax the resources of the Library Association to 
the fullest ; yet the production of these lists is a matter (in the words of Pepys) “ so charge- 
able to maintain ”’ that by it the Association has elected to sink or swim. 


ee 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


THE THEATRE DU VIEUX-COLOMBIER 


HE theatre in Paris is at this moment passing through a very grave crisis. 

It is not a commercial crisis. The theatres continue to have full houses 

and to realise satisfactory receipts. But their prosperity is built on the ruins 

of delicacy and taste. The clientéle of profiteers which makes the fortune of 

the theatres demands and encourages productions in its own image. The 
result has been the disquieting multiplication of little theatres, exploited by “ com- 
mercial gentlemen ”’ with the sole object of attracting, by means of half-dressed women 
and crude indecencies, this degraded clientéle. The older theatres, such as the Vaudeville, 
‘the Gymnase and the Renaissance, have had to adapt themselves to the standard 
of the new rich. The point of two hundred, or even a hundred, performances is only 
to be reached by the worst stupidities. The only piece, given on the boulevard, of 
real literary value, the Chasse d Homme of Maurice Donnay, has had only a very 
mediocre run. L’ Ame en Folie, by M. Francois de Curel, a curious and original work, 
owed its success principally to the subject of physical love of which it treated. 

There remains the theatre whose duty it is to carry on in France the tradition of 
taste and to maintain dramatic art at an honourable level—the Comédie-Francaise. 
Well, the Comédie-Frangaise is going through another crisis. The most remarkable 
new piece which has been produced there, the Hérodienne, has created a scandal in 
literary circles. Serious complaints are made against the mediocrity of the cast. The 
Odéon bears officially the title of second Théatre-Frangais. In reality it is the Théatre- 
Frangais which is only a first Odéon, or, rather, another Odéon.. The great actors 
who kept alive the classical tragedy and comedy have not been replaced. This 
mediocrity of the cast agrees with the red-tape and superannuated character of the 
theatre. ‘he great classics, Corneille, Racine, Moli¢re, who ought to make the basis of 
the repertory, are played rarely and funereally. Shakespeare has never been presented 
to the French public save in translations into detestable verse, the Hamlet of 
Alexandre Dumas and Paul Meurice, the Othello of Jean Aicard, the Macbeth of 
Richepin. And to-day a poet, who is normally elegant and delicate, corrupted by 
the atmosphere of this theatre, has transformed Romeo and Juliet for the Comédie- 
Frangais into a Juliette and Romeo, a tripatouillage in which hardly anything of 
Shakespeare remains, and in which the limbs of the marble statue have been broken 
off at pleasure to be replaced by the most banal plaster. pare suey 

This degradation of the theatre has involved that of dramatic criticism, which was 
_ formerly one of the most highly considered sorts of literature in France. Thirty years 
ago the weekly articles of Sarcey, of Jules Lemaitre and of Faquet made one of the 
literary events of the week, and that of Sarcey, written often with intelligence and 
always with independence and honesty, had generally a great effect on the box-office. 
To-day the Temps and the Journal des Débats continue the tradition of this weekly 
article, but it is obvious that M. Adolphe Brisson, in the seat of Sarcey, and M. Henry 
Bidou, in the seat of Lemaitre, write without pleasure and to accomplish a task. To 
witness, by way of a professional obligation, the stupidities presented by some fifteen 
theatres is certainly a painful task. In the majority of daily papers dramatic criticism 
is no longer anything but a part of the advertising pages. Look at the place occupied 
every day on the third page of newspapers of large circulations by puffs of dramatic 
productions which often appeal to the same public as the patent medicines advertised 


on the fourth page. 
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It is almost certain that this failure in the theatre is only momentary. It arises in 
part from the wave of crude pleasures and intellectual vulgarity which the war and 
the amassing of new fortunes have spread over Europe. In the Théatre-Fran¢ais 
it arises from a spirit of routine which will one day be dislodged by an intelligent 
manager and one or two of those actors of genius who, up to now, have never been 
lacking for long in France. The active and disinterested elements of a dramatic 
renaissance are already at work, and the favour with which they have been received 
shows that the kernel of the old public, which had taste and was ready to appreciate 
with discrimination theatrical things, still exists. 

Unfortunately, I can only mention the name and the work of Antoine to recall a 
glorious past and the position of forerunner which is legitimately due to him. The 
former founder of the Théatre-Libre and the Théatre-Antoine made the mistake of 
desiring, and suffered the misfortune of obtaining, the management of the Odéon, 
where he exercised his admirable gifts as a producer, but where his inexperience in 
business ruined him. He was obliged to give up his activities as a theatrical manager, 
and he now writes the dramatic criticism of Information, a task for which it is easily 
obvious that he was not created. 

It is necessary to mention in the first rank, among the bold and conscientious 
attempts of to-day, the experiments of Gémier. Gémier, an actor of the first class, 
a manager fascinated by novelty and modernity, has devoted himself this year to the 
realisation at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées of rich and original settings, and has 
striven to unite the stage and the audience, and has often obtained happy effects. 
Unfortunately, the incoherence and literary worthlessness of the two pieces which 
served as pretexts for these experiments, Cidipe roi de Thebes and the Mille et Une 
Nuits have provided cause for regret that a part of Gémier’s efforts should have been 
simply wasted. 

The attempts at elaborate settings, in which the German theatres preceded us, 
ought not to be unjustly despised. They have a future, provided always that an 
equilibrium is maintained between the literary interest of the piece and the artistic 
interest of the scenery. Antoine accomplished, with fulius Cesar, a masterpiece of 
this sort. But another dramatic school has arisen which rejects scenery as much as 
possible in order to concentrate all the interest on the work itself. Its principles are 
expressed in certain aphorisms, that of Ruskin : “ ‘The modern theatre is ruined by the 
realistic development of the scenery, which is contrary to pure art”; that of Paul 
Fort : ‘“‘ The words create the scenery as they do the rest. The setting ought to be 
simply an ornamental fiction”’; that of Jacques Copeau: “ For a new work, give us 
only bare boards.” 

These three quotations appear in the programme published by the Théatre du 
Vieux-Columbier and indicate its spirit. The history of this theatre with its tiny stage 
and its three hundred seats, which has so soon attained a capital importance, is very 
curious. It was founded in October 1913 by Jacques Copeau, then director of the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, and certain other contributors to this review, of which it was a 
sort of off-shoot. Its object was “ to remove from the theatre its industrial aspect, from 
the actor his character of mummer, to respect the public, to banish from dramatic inter- 
pretation all that oppresses or distorts the meaning of the poet, to harmonise all the 
elements of the production, to disengage, by the simplicity of the scenery and the strict 
discipline of the playing, the pure line of the masterpieces presented.” In its first season 
(1913-1914) few new pieces were given, and these were of secondary importance. 

he main effort of the new theatre was directed to an original setting and interpretation 
of classical pieces ; and its great successes were the Avare of Moliére, Barberine of 
Alfred de Musset, and the Nuit des Rois of Shakespeare. It was a great achievement 
to have drawn the French public to so many performances of Shakespeare, playing 
him on “ bare boards,” appealing only to the poet, to the actors and to an ingenious 
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method of suggesting, by the disposition of the stage and the lighting, Shakespearean 
surroundings and atmosphere. 

It is not surprising that the Vieux-Colombier has found hitherto its principal 
successes in the interpretation of classical pieces—to which it has the pride of having 
added a little-known masterpiece, the Carrosse du Saint-Sacrement of Mérimée. 
It returns, in fact, to a classical principle which blends itself with the principle of true 
dramatic art—the subordination of everything to man, to see in Nature only a harmony 
composed on this fundamental chord. Dramatic poetry is distinguished from the epic 
and from lyric poetry as sculpture is distinguished from painting, in that it picks out 
and isolates man. The natural zsthetic of the theatre consists, then, in making of the 
stage a place for men, moved by human passions, not a place for houses and landscapes. 
It is thus that the four great dramatic epochs in the history of western civilisation, 
the Greek tragedy, the Elizabethan drama, the Spanish drama and the French tragedy, 
understood the stage on which their characters appeared. Magnificence in scenery 
began in the seventeenth century with the opera, where it was perfectly in place, 
since opera replaces man and plunges him in a sort of musical bath, in which the 
music creates an atmosphere and in which the scenery prolongs the music and the 
atmosphere. The theatre, properly so called, and the opera have each its own laws, 
as Madame Ida Rubinstein undertakes to prove to us at her own expense in each of 
the sumptuous and gloomy spectacles which she presents in Paris. 

The Vieux-Colombier, then, attempts solely this, to understand the author, the living 
spirit of the drama (without empty archeology or excessive fantasy), to embody it by 
means of a cast as enthusiastic, as perfect and as homogeneous as _ possible (there will 
never be a star at the Vieux-Colombier), to take the greatest pains with the costumes 
(a manager need not have read Sartor Resartus to know how important these are), 
to reject all décor properly so-called, or rather the matter but to preserve the spirit 
of décor, to link the dresses with a few significant and well-chosen pieces of furniture, 
to use light to complete the atmosphere of the play ; the producer of the Vieux- 
Colombier is gradually learning to play with electricity as a violinist plays on his 
instrument, to make it signify any hour of the day or night, every aspect of Nature, 
soberly and ideally, as related to mankind. AY % 

This year, in a short season of six months, these principles have brought the Vieux- 
Colombier an increasing success. Many people of taste regard this little house, 
seating three hundred, as the starting-point of a new dramatic era. It is, at least, a 
centre of labour and research. It is alive, and the drama within its walls is regarded 
as a living thing. One day probably the Vieux-Colombier will be moved to a larger, 
a real, theatre where two thousand persons can be accommodated. Probably it will 
then be found necessary to modify and transform it, to pass from chamber music 
to the symphonic concert, to leave the past behind, to go on creating, inventing, 
living. At any rate, one may repose confidence in the initiative and the keen 
intelligence of Jacques Copeau, that fiery spirit who has laid hands on the theatre, 
and will not let it go until he has done something great and beautiful with it. 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


Florence, Fuly, 1920 


EYOND the Cascine Gardens, on the right bank of the Arno, there stretches 

along a dusty and noisy road utilised by stinking and smoky steam trams a 
monotonous row of dwellings with such inglorious and ridiculous names as 
Peretola, Petriolo, Brozzi. It is the least pleasant suburb of Florence. When 

one speaks to a world-wide traveller of the Florentine country he immediately 

calls to mind a picture of the gracefully curving hills of Fiesole, of Settignano, or 


Bellosguardo. He does not know of this low-lying and commonplace district, domin- — 
ated by the giant outline of Monte Morello. But to-day this unvalued corner of 


Tuscany has achieved a name and an expression. It has been created anew in the 
works of an artist. 
On an elevation, exactly where the noisy and dirty little road ends and the ground. 


swells up into low and fertile hills, stands the suburb of Poggio a Caiano, which. 


alone of all the ignoble suburbs in that direction has an aristocratic name by reason 
of its Villa Medicea—which, by the by, is less visited than it deserves. This suburb: 


forms the orbit of the life and art of Ardengo Soffici. All that is new and vital in Soffici’s- 
art has a close relation to the Tuscan countryside and its life ; and just because his, 
art is the perfect expression of a particular district and a particular society, it is. 


universal and eternal. 

Those who, last spring, visited the exhibition of Soffici’s pictures were not allured 
by a blaze of brilliant colour. One’s first impression was of an appearance of almost 
colourless sobriety, broken here and there by bright touches of green. Gradually,. 


however, the masculine beauty of lines and tones took hold of the observer. 


Academical femininity was none. The very heart of ‘Tuscany beat in those canvases. 
From a virgin corner of the country hitherto unknown and uncontaminated by inter- 
national zstheticism Soffici has discovered how to draw one of the liveliest and most 


powerful expressions of the soul of nature. I could not find a similitude more fit for’ 


his art than one which he himself gives in his Daily Jottings, where he makes a com- 


parison between the artichoke of Naples and Tuscany. The first, seemingly rich, in. 


reality tasteless and stringy ; the other 


Prodigiously its opposite—thin, hairy, greyish in colour, like a wild thistle. Its long and’ 


narrow ‘‘ leaves” stand close, and clasp each other front and back, like a rude and niggardly 
race, bashful and determined not to be swindled even to the extent of a halfpenny, each one- 


bearing on top a prickle—You dare touch me !—a living image of dryness and obstinacy. 
But when you come to strip the ‘ leaves” of this Tuscan artichoke to eat them 


even the outermost ones are, where they join below, fat and savoury. Of the next circle: 
inwards, about half is eatable. The third and fourth layers are delicious, and the further- 


one works toward the centre the more does one enjoy one’s gluttony. Of the centre itself, 
the heart, what shall one say of this compact core, this virgin, perfumed with ambergris, 


gently yielding and resisting the touch, wherein lives all the savour, scent, and freshness. 


of spring ? 


_In Soffici’s art are found the two fundamental gifts of the great art of Tuscany— 
simplicity and definiteness. These qualities immediately struck all who saw the 


pictures hung in the first room at his exhibition, and to confirm their judgment the. 


memory leapt to their minds of pages wherein he had perfectly characterised a 
landscape or an individual with a few decisive touches. Except that—well, through 


a side door of the largest room you enter a smaller one. Unless you are ready for it,, 
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you stand overwhelmed by astonishment, and you ask, ‘‘ Can this be Soffici? ” 
This room, indeed, all have agreed to call ‘‘ the Futurist parenthesis” in Soffici’s 
life, for these pictures were painted in 1913-1915 while he was one of the leaders 
of the movement, which has of late years convulsed Italian literary life, causing the 
younger generation to lose its way and leaving it the gift of irony for its inheritance. 

Futurism repeats in fashion of a caricature the opposition of Romanticism to 
Classicism, of the Metaphysical school to the Sensationalist. It is the resuscitation 
of Sturm und Drang reduced, by exasperation, to absurdity. The Italian atmosphere, 
in the first years of the century, was favourable to the outbreak of a movement which, 
on the whole, one can define as metaphysical. In philosophy the Positivist and Psycho- 
logical position was reeling beneath the blows of the Pragmatist Giovanni Papini and 
the Idealist Benedetto Croce. In the field of literature the rich crop of poetry inspired 
by the Grzco-Romano-lItalic tradition had been garnered—a poetry which began 
in 1877 with Carducci’s Barbarous Odes and culminated in 1903 with his Praises and 
d’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini. Nauseating repetition of d’Annunzio’s motifs was 
hereafter the vogue. Painting also took the taint from literature, and sank to vacuous 
symbolism or commonplace description. This state of things proved a favourable 
soil for a negative and critical movement like Futurism. It is curious to observe 
certain points of contact between it and the first of all romantic movements—the 
Sturm und Drang. 

Like their forerunners, the Futurists exalt genius, confound liberty with anarchy, 
originality with caprice. They deny the worth of all works hitherto held in honour, 
and in the unaccustomed, in the abnormal, they see the very top and flower of individu- 
alism. They have an esthetic of their own. They proclaim the individual to be the 
autonomous centre of creation. 


The visible exterior of things is only one of a thousand possible aspects, 


says Soffici in his book, Cubism and Futurism. 'The artist must rearrange the elements 
of the external world according to the rhythm and the laws which are peculiar to his 
organisation. But the fallacy of the Futurists lies precisely in their interpretation of 
this z,principle, which, after all, is nothing but the idealist conception of esthetic 
creation. Had the Futurists been true artists, their misinterpretation of the principle 
could not have done them much harm. In the moment of creation the artist forgets 
theories and expresses himself as he feels. But the Futurists are “ brainy ones ”’ ; 
their conception of genius, of zsthetic rules within the individual, makes their own 
ambiguity rebound against them with the fatality of logic in their works, which are, 
for that reason, expositions of metaphysics. 

Futurism represents one of the most exaggerated reactions of Idealism against 
Positivism. And as it professes to be the absolute antithesis of official art, it rejects the 
whole past, ridicules Italy as a colossal museum, preaches the necessity to come out 
of the formalism of the old literature and painting, to employ expanded and forced 
forms of expression in order to reach a style that is larger and more free, and much 
more parallel to the fluidity and variety of modern life and the impressions which 
arise from it. Dynamism is the name of this tendency. 

But to create right from the start a fresh style is an enterprise more difficult than 
to reproduce a model of the past. And the Futurists, after vain personal attempts, 
have found at last that their synthetic intuition of the world has already been expressed 
in pleasing forms by primitive and uncivilised peoples. Accordingly, rough African 
idols are proclaimed to be masterpieces, and a new archaism is substituted for the old. 
The sole difference between an Academist and a Futurist is this : the first takes for 
models the productions of such men as the Greeks and Romans ; the second, those 
of the Zulus and Hottentots. Here we reach the reductio ad absurdum of Futurism. 
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How, then, did Ardengo Soffici become attached to Futurism, and why has he since 
dissociated himself from it? 

Soffici’s artistic education was French. Twenty years ago, at the age of seventeen, 
he went to Paris, and stayed there till 1907. He was at the age when an artist makes 
laborious search for his individuality ; and he discovered himself through the writings 
of Arthur Rimbaud and by study of the paintings of Renoir, Cézanne, and 
Picasso. He began to feel throb in his soul the uncouth primitiveness and the 
tragic conception of life of Rimbaud, “the accursed poet”’; on the other hand the 
methods of this poet and of these painters seemed to him parallel with the compli- 
cated sensibility of the modern spirit, and it was precisely at some form of expression 
from which every trace of “ Literature” would be absent that Soffici was aiming, 
this being in accordance with his instinct as a man of the people, a born rebel and 
innovator. 

In 1907 he returned to Italy and beheld Tuscany again with new vision, and in 
an attack of enthusiasm for his native district he created his most beautiful works ; 
his story of Tuscan society, Lemmonio Boreo, and the pictures wherein he interpreted 
his native landscapes with the love and the profundity of one who had returned from 
long exile. In these works the marks of his French education disappear in the powerful 
blaze of original inspiration. But the intensest period of creation passed, and he began 
a critical examination of contemporary Italian art and literature. He believed, as a 
critic, in the possibility of a new style of creation which would, moreover, develop 
the achievements of French Cubism and Impressionism in painting, and the synthesism 
of Rimbaud in literature. In theory he is at the present time searching for this 
original style. In reality he reached it all at once, in the sudden contact with his native 
soil. Having planted himself on the road of theory, he found himself going the same 
way as the young Futurist movement, and joined it. The works that he produced 
from 1913-1915 were demonstrations of a thesis. 

But in.1915 the war came, and Soffici became an infantry officer. He was unexpect- 
edly put face to face with reality, and at once, with the brave frankness of a man of 
the people, he confessed that his Futurist dream was over. 

In war the game cannot be kept up. In this awful death-agony we must show ourselves 
wholly true and genuine. There is nothing greater and more beautiful than this conscious 
return of man to his first innocence. I have returned to it, as I have said, and all the others 
are with me. This miracle of living at last in truth, truth absolute within and without, 
worked so powerfully in my being and charmed me so that at the same time I felt born 
and growing up in me a limitless disgust of falsehood of every kind, in whatever shape: it 
showed itself. ; 


Like Arthur Rimbaud, Soffici, after his Futurist exercises in ‘‘ the alchemy of words,”’ 
could cry out: 


Cela s’est passé, Je sais aujourd’hui saluer la beauté. 


MARIO PRAZ 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


ON BOOK-JACKETS AND ON TRAINING IN BOOKCRAFT 


UDENTS of contemporary evolution may be counselled to study the evolution 
of the book-jacket. One need not have a very long memory to trace it back to 
its beginning. Its rudimentary form was very simple. In its developed form it 
has assumed such importance as to claim a bigger share of those arts and sciences 

¥ which are the modern handmaids of literature than any other detail in the pro- 
duction of a book. The primitive jacket was purely for use. Publishers—London 
publishers especially—found that their stock of bound books, when stored in their 
warehouses awaiting sale, gathered the dust and that the cloth cases in which they 
were bound were apt to lose their freshness. So they got their binders to cut up waste 
sheets or dead quire stock into protective dust-wrappers, which should keep the bindings 
free from dust until such time as the books should be offered for sale, spick and span, 
in the retail shops. Sometimes these fragments of waste promised a higher degree of 
interest than the new books to which they afforded a temporary protection. It is often 
so with a fragment, whether it be part of a modern newspaper cutting or of an old 
codex. Books at the booksellers’ are no more immune from dust than books at the 
publishers’, and they are likely to be exposed to the sun’s rays as well ; so there came 
into vogue dust-wrappers made of glacine, that transparent and brittle paper which 
covered, but did not conceal, the title and binding of the books. 

The glacine dust-wrapper yielded place in its turn to the printed jacket, which is 
now in universal use. But its purpose is no longer merely protective ; its function 
nowadays is not merely to keep the book clean: it must also attract the browsing 
book-buyer, just as the flower attracts the browsing insect. For literature also has 
need of cross-fertilisation. 

Having acquired a new function, the jacket has taken a new appearance. It is no 
longer content merely to indicate in modest type the title and authorship of the book ; 
it must advertise the book as well. One of our more enterprising publishers suggested 
that its use is just that of a poster in miniature ; and until those who design them 
recognise that as their true character and purpose, they are not likely to use to the full 
the opportunity for good work which the jacket presents. Booksellers are not to be 
blamed if in appraising the selling chances of a book they take account of the look 
and the face which its jacket will give it when ranged with dozens of other books on 
the counter or in the window. Like a good poster, a good jacket must be attractive in 
matter, striking in manner, and simple and direct in its appeal. The fatal facility of 
the three-colour process is responsible for a deal of bad work. Many jackets, too, 
are spoilt because the publisher fills up all the available space with boosting. A fine 
example of a recent jacket is that used for Mr. Conrad’s The Rescue, published by 
Messrs. Dent, a firm which was the first to appreciate and to show us how pleasant 
and how useful the book-jacket might be made. However bad the seamanship, the 
design of the rescuer’s ship in full sail in a rock-bound bay has nearly all the qualities 
of a good poster except that of size. Printed in buff and blue, it shows how much more 
a clever artist can gain by restraint in the number of his colours than by excess ; but 
the fine lettering of the title and the author’s name loses its effectiveness and also 
much of its beauty by being printed in gold. 

Studying a bookshop window, and seeing the variety of the jackets worn by the books 
displayed therein, and also the effort and skill applied or misapplied to their design 
and printing, one feels that jacket-making might very well rise to the rank of a minor 
art ; or, rather, it should become a kind of microcosm of all those arts and crafts which 
conspire to the making of a book. Draughtsmanship, design, calligraphy, typography, 
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block-making, colour-printing, paper-making are some of them ; all these—and these 
are not all—have a part in the making of a book-jacket. The jacket presents a field for 
fine work and original treatment such as is found in no other part of the book. Nowa- 
days it is really a part of the book ; and booksellers and bibliophiles will boast of future 
rarities as “in the original binding with the scarce dust-wrapper,” or as “in the 
jacket, apparently unique, by ”’ Whom? Who are the designers and artists, 
and who the printers, who will give our books such jackets as book-lovers will treasure ? 


‘TRAINING IN BOOK-PRODUCTION 


ie so many different arts and crafts contribute to the production of a book-jacket, 
the man who designs them should know something about all these contributory 
arts. And that is where most of our designers fail. They know little or nothing of the 
methods and materials, the relative excellences, the potentialities, and the limitations 
of the several processes involved. They work in blinkers. Of course, it is not only 
those who specialise in book-jacket design that suffer from this drawback ; it is 
common to nearly all of those who are associated with that vaguely defined group 
known as the printing and allied trades. 

Last month I referred to the quality of the printing done by printers in Utopia 
for the Government of that commonwealth. It may help to bring out some of the 
faults of our present system, or our lack of it,in training those who work in or for 
these trades if I compare them with the more ideal conditions of training which prevail 
at the Utopian Press. In the first place, book-production does not suffer from over- 
specialisation in Utopia as it does in these countries. The Utopian book is not a mere 
congeries of paper, print and binding, with illustrations sometimes thrown in, not 
one of whose makers knows or cares much about any part of the job except that which 
falls to his own share. The Utopian Press is itself a great school of fine bookcraft, in 
which in the course of his apprenticeship the young craftsman becomes acquainted 
with each of the allied trades, and learns both from observation and from actual 
practice how his own share of the joint product affects, or is affected by, the rest. 
That is why the Utopian book is all of a piece. The several workers all work in complete 
accord. The illustrator knows the qualities and technique of the type-pages which he 
is to illustrate and decorate. The printer makes allowance in his margins for that por- 
tion of them which must needs be cropped by the binder ; and the binder, on his side, 
is scrupulously careful that his knife crops no more from the edges than is due. The 
binding is decorated rather more lavishly than with us and with far better taste. The 
end-papers are included in the same scheme of decoration as the covers. Fine writing 
is taught to all, and is used for all purposes. The Utopian book-hand is the model 
which inspires the typefounders in the cutting of their types. These owe to it their 
remarkable beauty and clearness. The practice of calligraphy not only gives the 
compositor a feeling for fine letter : it also teaches him to set and display his types to 
the Bes advantage. The Utopians are especially fond of big type and big letter 
generally. 

One cannot hope that the ideal conditions of the Utopian Press will be found in their 
fullness in our English printing houses. Our printing schools, however, although they 
can offer but a poor substitute for the training which ought to be given in the printing 
office, might aim at the same high standard and the same completeness in their curricu- 
lum, even if they did not quite attain it. Many visitors to the great exhibition of the 
printing trades and the graphic arts opened at Leipzig on the eve of the war must 
have visited the great printing school of the Royal Academy in that city. There 
printing was, and doubtless is still, taught with a thoroughness and completeness 
which is, perhaps, not to be found elsewhere outside Utopia. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


Verse and Drama 


SALT-WATER BALLADS. Grant Richards. 1go2. 


BALLADS. Elkin Mathews. 1903. 


[No. 13 of Vigo Cabinet series. Second edition, revised and enlarged, issued by Mathews. 
in 1910. Contains some poems from Salt-Water Ballads.] 


THE TRAGEDY OF NAN, AND OTHER PLAYS. Grant Richards. 1909. 


BALLADS AND POEMS. Elkin Mathews. 1g1o. 
[Contains Ballads and additions, including some further poems from Salt-Water Ballads.}, 


THE TRAGEDY OF POMPEY THE GREAT. Sidgwick & Jackson. rgro. 
[Revised edition. Same publishers. 1914.] 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY. Sidgwick & Jackson. 1911. 

THE WIDOW IN THE BYE STREET. Sidgwick & Jackson. 1912. 

THE DAFFODIL FIELDS. Heinemann. 1913. ; 

DAUBER. A Poem. Heinemann. 1913. 

PHILIP THE KING, AND OTHER POEMS. With a Portrait by William Strang.. 


Heinemann. 1914. 
THE FAITHFUL. A Tragedy in Three Acts. Heinemann. 1915. 
GOOD FRIDAY. A Play in Verse. Heinemann. 1916. 
[L. P. edition, issued by the Author at Lollingdon, Cholsey, Berkshire. 1916.] 
SONNETS AND POEMS. Garden City Press, Letchworth. 1916. 
[Issued by the Author at Lollingdon, Cholsey, Berkshire. 1916.] 
THE LOCKED CHEST. THE SWEEPS OF NINETY-EIGHT. Two Plays im 
Prose. Garden City Press, Letchworth. 1916. 
LOLLINGDON DOWNS AND OTHER POEMS, WITH SONNETS. Heinemann.. 
1917. 
[Contains Sonnets and Poems.]| 
A POEM AND TWO PLAYS. Heinemann. 10918. 
REYNARD THE FOX, OR THE GHOST HEATH RUN. Heinemann. 1g19. 
[Also 250 copies on large paper.] 
ENSLAVED. Heinemann. 1920. 


Prose 


A MAINSAIL HAUL. Elkin Mathews. 1905. 
_ [Second edition, revised and much enlarged. Same publisher. 1913.] 


SEA LIFE IN NELSON’S TIME. Methuen. 1905. 


ON THE SPANISH MAIN; or, SOME ENGLISH FORAYS ON THE ISTHMUS: 
OF DARIEN. With a description of the buccaneers and a short account of o'd-time: 
ships and sailors. Methuen, 1906. 
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A TARPAULIN MUSTER. Grant Richards. 1907. 

CAPTAIN MARGARET. A Romance. Grant Richards. 1908. 

MULTITUDE AND SOLITUDE. Grant Richards. 1909. 

LOST ENDEAVOUR. Nelson. 1910. ; 

MARTIN HYDE, THE DUKE’S MESSENGER. Wells Gardner, Darton. 1910. 

A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. Wells Gardner, Darton. 1910. 

JIM DAVIS. Wells Gardner, Darton. 1911. 

THE STREET OF TO-DAY. Dent. 1Ig11. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Williams & Norgate. 1911. 

[In The Home University Library.] 

MY FAITH IN WOMAN SUFFRAGE. Woman’s Press. [1910.] 

JOHN M. SYNGE. A few Personal Recollections, with Biographical Notes. Cuala 
Press : Churchtown, Dundrum. 1915. 
[350 copies only printed.] 

GALLIPOLI. Heinemann. 1916. 

‘THE OLD FRONT LINE; or, THE BEGINNING OF THE BATTLE OF THE 
SOMME. Heinemann. 1917. © 

ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. (The War and the Future.) Heinemann. 


1919. 
[Lectures delivered in America.] 


‘THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME. Heinemann. 1919. [250 copies on large paper.] 


{He has written prefaces, introductions, or notes to the following : A Voyage Round the 
World in the Years 1740-4, by Lord Anson ; The Principal Navigations, by R. Hakluyt ; 
Travels of Marco Polo ; Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, by N. Morton; Daughters of 
Ishmael, by R. W. Kauffman ; Poems of Fohn Keats ; Attack, by E. G. D. Liveing ; The 
Third Miss Symons, by F. M. Mayor; Poems, by R. C. Phillimore ; The Fancy, by J. H. 
Reynolds ; The Life of Nelson, by R. Southey ; Buccaneer Ballads, by E. H. Visiak. 


[He has edited, selected, or seen through the Press the following : Voyages, by W. Dampier ; 
Selections from Defoe ; The Poems of Robert Herrick ; Doctor Faustus, by C. Marlowe ; 
An English Prose Miscellany ; Lyrics by Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher ; A Sailor’s 
Garland. ‘Together with Constance Masefield he has selected and edited the following : 
Essays Moral and Polite, 1660-1714 ; Lyrics of the Restoration.] 
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DRAMA 


THE UNKNOWN (W. Somerset Maugham) .. a bs ALDWYCH 
THE JEST (adapted from the Italian of Sem Benelli 

—La Cena della Beffe—by C.B. Fernald) .. ti .. WIMBLEDON 
CHERRY (Edward Knoblock and Melville Gideon) .. a APOLLO 


HAT is chiefly remarkable about Mr. Somerset Maugham’s new play 

The Unknown 1s its workmanlike competence. One feels that the drama- 

tist—to use a political phrase—has had his ear to the ground, and so, 

being aware that the war had caused God to be discussed in a thousand 

homes where His name had not been mentioned for years, he has 

decided to make the discussion public, to treat it as the subject for a play and, in so 

doing, to contribute his personal quota to the general argument which he overhears 

and which his intelligence compels him to interrupt. The Unknown, therefore, belongs 

to the intellectual drama, that is to say, it has its origin not in the poetic impulse to 

create, but in mere brain activity directed, as Mr. Somerset Maugham happens to 
be a professional writer, into the form of a stage play. 

The brain activity, it must be confessed, is not of a high order. Compared, for 
example, with the brain activity shown by Mr. Albert Einstein in his ‘ popular” 
exposition of his theory of relativity just published, it is of a very low order, and yet 
Mr. Einstein says in his preface that his popular exposition only ‘“‘ presumes a standard 
of education corresponding to that of a university matriculation examination and a 
fair amount of patience and force of will.” With this as our criterion the standard 
of education which Mr. Somerset Maugham’s play presumes would hardly come up 
to the level of the infant’s school. Now this comparison is not irrelevant, for both 
Mr. Somerset Maugham and Mr. Einstein in the works mentioned are dealing 
intellectually with big themes. Mr. Somerset Maugham’s intellectual efforts, let us 
confess at once, are almost negligible. His retired colonel, his Military Cross major, 
his vicar, and even his country doctor do certainly all discuss God and the problems 
of sin and pain very much as the average man in an ordinary household would discuss 
them. They are not—these characters of the drama—below the average level of adult 
intelligence in this or in any European country ; but it is a fact that the contribution 
of the average intelligence to any intellectual discussion under the sun is not worth 
having. This is a very sad pill for us to have to swallow, but if any man feels inclined 
to doubt it let him read Professor Einstein’s ‘‘ popular” book on space and time, 
that book which presumes the standard of education of a university matriculation 
and—I do not for one moment say he will not understand it—I agree heartily with 
Professor Einstein that it is a question of will-power—he will realise that the intel- 
lectual power at the back of that book, the solid, profound thinking which supports 

-and makes possible that ‘‘ popular exposition ” is no more to be got from the average 
intelligent educated man than are the poems of Keats and Shelley. ; 

To bring us into the theatre, then, to listen to infantile ideas, infantile thinking on 
great and difficult subjects is a cardinal sin against the drama, and it is my whole quarrel 
with the intellectual drama that this is precisely what it does. I feel tempted even to 
assert that the drama is no vehicle for thought at all ; but this would lead me into very 
deep water, for it is difficult to define the boundaries of thought, and the creative 
poet brings us nearer to reality and to the same reality as Professor Einstein’s ; but 
it is by a totally different method. What can be declared definitely wrong is to use 
the Einstein method in any form of art. It cannot be done without sacrificing either 
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the art or the thought. The drama will either stretch to an unplayable tome of profound 
thinking in dialogue, or, if the play remains short and actable, the thought will become 
thin, superficial, and valueless. It is for this reason that the “ blue-book ” play, the 
‘ economical,” “ sociological,” ‘‘ biological,” “ political ”’ play, however superficially 
brilliant, is so soon found to be arid and unprofitable. Its thinking is inevitably third- 
rate—it is fortunate if it is not childish. Yet, with the half-educated, these plays will 
always be popular while they are fresh. The source of their popularity is their pepton- 
ised thought—thought from which all the value has been extracted, leaving an easily 
assimilable, transparent, tasteless, innocuous product that will pass through the mental 
system without having left a trace of its presence. To have the product of other 
people’s thinking without exercising one’s own mind is what we all demand. It is 
a demand impossible to satisfy, but to appear to do it is necessarily a paying com- 
mercial proposition. 

Dismissing the intellectual contents of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s play as unsatisfy- 
ing—and to some minds a positive bar to their enjoyment of the play—it must then 
be admitted that the play’s construction is extremely able. Mr. Maugham knows his 
business and he can erect a framework of character in appropriate dialogue which 
enables the actors to present us with persons having all the semblance of life. The 
acting is distinguished. Miss Haidee Wright gave a notable performance as the grief- 
frozen mother. Mr. H. R. Hignett as the parson, Mr. C. V. France as the colonel, 
Mr. Basil Rathbone as the major, Lady Tree as the major’s mother, and Miss Ellen 
O’Malley as his fiancée were all good. The Unknown is well worth seeing as a dramatic 
entertainment, an exhibition of fine acting. 

If The Unknown is an exhibition of fine acting, The Fest, in which Mr. Henry Ainley 
appeared for one week at the Wimbledon Theatre, is a display of vocal and acrobatic 
energy. It is an adaptation by Mr. C. B. Fernald of La Cena della Beffe by Sem Benelli. 
Not very far from Rapallo, on the Ligurian coast of Italy,a huge building looking like 
a medieval castle built by a cinema proprietor juts into the sea. It is the residence of 
Signor Sem Benelli, constructed out of the receipts of Signor Sem Benelli’s plays, 
which tour continually up and down his native land. I am not sufficiently master of 
the Italian tongue to express myself with authority on the works of Signor Sem 
Benelli in their original dress, but I feel by instinct that Mr. C. B. Fernald has not 
done Signor Sem Benelli cat grave injustice in his translation, which is grandiloquent 
fustian. ‘The period of the play—as I believe of most of Signor Sem Benelli’s plays— 
is the middle ages in Italy, the action taking place in Florence under the régime of 
Lorenzo de Medici. It strikes one as being in eternals curiously like the plays which 
our English Elizabethan dramatists worked over. It is a story of violence and lust 
with much of the apparatus for producing horror characteristic of Webster and Tourneur 
—the madmen and the deceived virgins. There is even a vivid bit of characterisa- 
tion in the villain Giannetto, who lives in a state of exquisite frenzy of terror and who 
cannot bear to free himself from the delightful torture of fear by getting rid of his 
enemy when he is in his power, but insists on letting him go lest life should become 
dull and safe. More might have been made of Giannetto, who is the best feature of the 
play, and I should not be surprised to find that in the original he is more prominent. 
The play’s chief weakness is that the language is quite inadequate to the dramatist’s 
situations. It is not the language of a great poet, of a man of profound imagination ; 
- and only a great poet could give life and meaning to the situations presented. On the 
other hand, the play is well planned, and shows the typically Italian flair for plot and 
dramatic situations. To such an extent is this true that even in spite of turgid magnilo- 
quence that is often ridiculous we are occasionally gripped and excited. 

I must confess that I find it difficult to be calm and judicial over Mr. Knoblock’s 
musical comedy Cherry. If the drama of ideas, the intellectual drama, can live only 
by virtue of its wit (Shaw), its humour (Moliére), its poetry (Tchekhov), or its frame- 
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work for acting (Galsworthy, Somerset Maugham, Arnold Bennett, etc.), so the musical 
play can only live by virtue of its music, its beauty and its humour. To try to be 
original in a musical comedy is as heinous a crime as it is in any other art, and when 
one's attempt at originality takes the form of an attempt at “ intellectual ” musical 
comedy, then we are in a bad way indeed. It is impossible not to believe that Mr. 
Knoblock had Pygmalion in his mind when writing his coster libretto ; but Cherry 
has none of the wit of Mr. Shaw’s play, although it indulges in social satire of a heavy 
kind. A light touch and a sense of proportion might five made Cherry amusing, 
but we require more even than that from a musical play. 

Musical comedy has developed along certain definite lines, as it has found 
more exactly what its function is, and if it has come to have certain clearly- 
marked conventions it is not for nothing. These conventions are not to be lightly 
disregarded. The chief of them is beautiful dressing. By beautiful dressing 
I mean beautiful dressing as understood by the best modern fashionable experts, 
not the “artistic” dressing practised by Chelsea or Golders Green cranks, who 
wrap themselves up in tea-cloths and window curtains to match their cushions 
and wallpapers ; and not the dressing, crude and banal, of the Italian, Spanish, or 
French music-hall dancer. Dressing is an extremely difficult and subtle art, but it 
is the one art in which the young people of this country are rapidly becoming tolerably 
educated. It is adding enormously to the pleasure of the eye in our cities and threatens 
to outstrip our architecture, that is to say it will soon make the ugliness of most of 
our architecture apparent. Musical comedy is perhaps the greatest zsthetic influence on 
dress we have. 

More important even than beauty of dress is beauty of person. For many 
centuries the body has been neglected ; but now, fortunately, it is coming to its 
own again. If musical comedy makes young women and men dissatisfied with their own 
bodies, it is having an artistic influence of incalculable value. Apart from this, physical 
beauty has an astonishing power of refreshing the mind. When I see a young i or 
man who is really beautiful, it is as invigorating as waking up in the country on a lovel 
spring morning. The plot, the dressing, and the setting of a musical comedy should 
all combine to give us a maximum of physical grace and beauty. In drama physical 
beauty is subordinate to the characterisation or the poetry—or it should be, although 
many West-End plays are only worth seeing for the frocks and the good looks of some 
flapper—in music drama both physical beauty and poetry are subordinate to the music ; 
in ballet it is music versus muscular development ; and the Russian Ballet is a curious 
plastic and decorative art in which physical beauty has no place at all. 

In Cherry, in place of physical grace and beauty we are given jibes at the social con- 
ventions of Mayfair as they appear to a coster girl. That is to say, instead of bread 
we are given a stone, for anything more barren and negative than satire it would be 
impossible to find. Satire is more conventional than the conventions it satirises. 
When Cherry objects to wearing a low-cut dress she is objecting to the progress of a 
convention towards beauty. Dress is a convention. Cherry’s coster dress is more, it is 
a horrible convention ; but Cherry objects to changing her horrible convention for one 
that embodies the progress of generations of artists towards an ideal of beauty. Mr. 
Knoblock has probably lived so long in Mayfair that he has lost the sense of what 
Mayfair stands for, just as a Christian may have become so oblivious of the beauties 
of his faith as to become suddenly intoxicated with the very inferior beauties of 


Christian Science. 
W. J. TURNER 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY: BRITISH ART. 
MILLBANK, S.W.1 


T' last the Tate Gallery has succeeded in shaking off most of its war emer- 
gency occupants ; but its long suspension has not been altogether fruitless ; 
it has afforded an excellent opportunity for an important reorganisation 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 1915 Committee of the 

Trustees of the National Gallery. The Tate Gallery still retams its differential 
character of being a clearing house for the National Gallery in respect of modern 
English art, but it is now to appear as though it had acted in this capacity from the 
very beginning and had retained a substantial part of its original acquisitions. ‘The 
very beginning is reasonably put at the time of Hogarth, and a large number of paintings 
of the British School of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have been transferred 
from the National Gallery. ' 
-2\t is stated, however, that this arrangement was subject to the proviso that the finest 
examples should remain at Trafalgar Square. In the circumstances it was generous 
to release Reynolds’ portrait of Johnson and Hogarth’s wonderful series Marriage 
a la Mode. Perhaps the value of the latter is not adequately appreciated. And if the 
system were carried through logically, then some of the small oil sketches of ‘Turner 
(not previously exhibited) should be in the National Gallery. They are masterpieces. 
‘The new collection is valuable both as an historical background and as a standard. 
It reminds us, for instance, that if the art of the Victorian age was rather a fiasco, in 
the period preceding it there was an art of which we have good reason to be proud. 
What an experience it is to pass from the rooms hung with Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Blake, Crome, Constable to the Pre-Raphaelite and the Rossetti and 
Burne-Jones rooms ! One almost prefers the powder-puff sentiment of Romney to the 
heavy, stale incense of Rossetti’s Beata Beatrix ! (T7e 
Imagine the Tate and the National Galleries amalgamated in one large building. 
Would the present system be continued, or would the English section of the National 
Gallery be merged with that of the Tate ? Is there, that is to say,a real organic principle 
behind the present system, or merely that spatial separation which is usually the chief 
cause of overlapping in Government departments ? I think that there is a justification 
for the distinction and for what overlapping there may be. The National Gallery is an 
anthology (based on purchasing-power as well as taste) of the pictorial art of Europe 
(it seems to exclude Chinese and generally Eastern art). As such it includes a selection 
of English paintings which is kept proportionate in size to that of the other collections. 
The whole collection might have been brought together equally by some other 
country ; it is international in character and scope. The Tate, on the other hand, is 
peculiarly British, and is entitled to make a much more detailed historical survey. 
And while the stipulation that the National Gallery should retain the best pictures 
(one can imagine some amusing inter-departmental correspondence on the matter) 
might lead one to expect in the Tate a residuum of duds, actually there are probably 
more than enough first-class works to satisfy the demand of both galleries. 


The Tate and the National Galleries 


The scheme of reorganisation also involves a development of the other and perhaps 
the most important functional principle of the Tate : that of being a collection of 
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modern and contemporary art as against the National Gallery which is limited to 
classical art. There is, of course, no clear line of demarcation, and I have never seen 
any declaration of policy by the National Gallery authorities on the matter. They 
have, however, shown great hesitation and reluctance in buying any modern paintings, 
and they would possess practically no examples of the greatest school of modern art— 
the French—if it had not been for the Salting bequest. Now, if only for reasons of 
economy, this policy is manifestly unwise. It would be far better to buy at a com- 
paratively low price a ae number of modern paintings of which only a few will 
Possess any permanent value than to buy just those few later on at an inordinately 
high price. It is here that the Tate Gallery may prove of considerable assistance. 
Hitherto it has concentrated only on modern English art, but its activities will now 
be extended to foreign art. It is fairly safe to predict that, at any rate at first, the 
majority of the new exhibits will be French : there does not seem recently to have been 
any very vital art elsewhere. But it is first on this point that we shall look for some 
direction from the new department of the Tate. It may be necessary to increase the 
hanging space by the addition of a further gallery. 


New Acquisitions 


Apart from the paintings ceded by the National Gallery, a considerable number of 
works have been acquired since 1914. These include twenty-seven Blakes, one Hogarth, 
one Crome, one Constable, six Cotmans, five De Wints, twenty-two Burne-Jones, 
fifteen Rossettis, and among works by contemporary artists, five by Augustus John 
(including the Similing Woman), two by Henry Lamb, three by Ambrose McEvoy, 
six by J. S. Sargent, two by Sir W. Orpen, three by Walter Sickert, four by Wilson 
Steer, and fifteen by Muirhead Bone. The contemporary works are not yet on view. 


The Picture Rooms 


The pictures are hung, more or less, in chronological order except that the Pre- 
Raphaelite and Rossetti rooms are sandwiched between the Constable and the Turner 
rooms, and one is inclined to treat them as a kind of vestibule to be hurried through. 
Hogarth provides a solid starting-point. He is intrinsically English, and also one of our 
greatest artists. He possesses in painting some of the qualities of Fielding, Thackeray, 
and Dickens : he founded the English school of satirical drawing which flickered out 
in George Cruikshank but was reincarnated in France. A rigid line is sometimes 
drawn between Hogarth the moralist and the satirist and Hogarth the draughtsman, 
the colourist, and the painter of the Shrimp Girl. The moralist is deplored but excused, 
the satirist is damned with faint and patronising praise—a “ literary ” interest—and 
the painter is eulogised on strictly esthetic grounds as though he were a creator of 
beautiful carpets or aimed simply at fine “ surfaces ” (a superior enameller of doors). 
It is perfectly true that one can distinguish in the work of many artists between two 
conflicting interests. Many of the Italians, for instance, were compelled to illustrate 
New Testament subjects, while their real imagination was absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the gorgeous, fantastic pageant of contemporary life. But this is not the case 
with Hogarth. His satire was a spontaneous development, and it permeates his line 
and colour. His portrait of Dr. Hoadley is also very fascinating. It is not in the “ great 
historical style’ of Reynolds’ Admiral Keppel; but it is none the worse for that. 
Reynolds criticised Hogarth for sometimes attempting the grand manner when his 
talent was of another order. But Reynolds himself was most genuine when he aimed 
least at grandeur. This is true also of Richard Wilson, of Gainsborough and later of 
Turner. The prevailing vice of the period was an aristocratic, operatic gesture which 
easily melted into the equally hollow and assumed prettiness of the bulk of the work 
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of Romney and Lawrence. But beneath this fashionable superstructure there was an 
undercurrent of profound and, so to speak, healthy feeling, and in Turner and Con- 
stable this fought its way to the top, though not without a considerable struggle. 
Hence the paradox that both Turner’s and Constable’s most convincing pictures 
are their smaller sketches, and in which the initial intuition or impulse has not become 
overlaid with a formal composition. The plain statement carries more weight than the 
polished period. The value does not lie in the sketchiness, as many recent painters seem 
to have believed, but in the sincerity, purity, and directness. The oil sketches of 
Turner in Room VII. are a revelation. Certainly we cannot lightly dismiss, or even 
dismiss at all, his larger, more laboured compositions. Except for a few hopelessly 
artificial sea-pieces they are all illuminated with an emotion which insists on its 
genuineness, although you may do your best to dissolve it into the undoubted pre- 
occupation with an effect of overpowering, ravishing sublimity which the artist never 
really experienced. But in the sketches this obstructive ambition has either been 
suppressed or has not yet come into play. : 
he Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was constituted in protest against the sentimental 

and anecdotal character of the contemporary academic art: it proclaimed a return 
to realism and homely sincerity. Yet now it is censured, and usually with justice, 
for embodying exactly the tendencies which it set out to demolish. The fact is that the 
realism is only one aspect of a complicated impulse which is also manifested in Burne- 
Jones and the later Rossetti, who are dreamers and visionaries. It is because of the 
similarity, if not actual identity of impulse, that, in spite of the objections of the 
historians, one continues to think of Burne-Jones and Rossetti as Eee Hepa 
Whether the subject is a channel crossing, a medizval legend, or a New ‘Testament 
scene, it is always coloured with a peculiar large intensity which lends a semi-religious 
value to human acts and movements. There is in it a very vital element, but the vitality 
is sapped by a hopeless nostalgia. The artists fail to carry through their programme, 
and, following their Italian prototypes, to accept their modern experience in its 
entirety : instead they languish in retrospective mysticism and medizvalism. 

In the Pre-Raphzlite room there are two very interesting small landscapes by 
G. R. Lewis which deserve to be hung in a more conspicuous and accessible position. 

The Watts Gallery is also open. Since space is valuable, must all these huge can- 
vases, these inflated aspirations, be permanently on exhibition ? 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ART: 
FIRST EXHIBITION 


The Institute was founded some time ago, but the present exhibition constitutes 
virtually its début before the general public. And it is intended not as a temporary 
but as a permanent exhibition or fair for the products of British industrial art. It is 
divided into two sections : the first, the Arts and Crafts Section, consisting of hand- 
made articles not intended for reproduction ; the second, the Trade Section, consisting 
of works intended for reproduction. Articles in the first section are for sale and infor- 
mation, those in the second only for information. Would-be purchasers of the latter 
will be referred to the proper quarter for placing their orders. On certain days the 
Trade Section will be closed to the general public and open to bona fide trade repre- 
sentatives. Although the exhibits are very varied in character and in style, they are 
said to have been subjected to a vigorous investigation as to standard of taste and 
workmanship by a strong and representative Selection Council. It is proposed, with a 
view to encouraging and stimulating British industrial art, to create a fund which 
will enable the State through the Victoria and Albert Museum to acquire for the nation 
specimens of the best work exhibited each year. 
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I must confess that I am divided between two conflictin impulses. One is that of 
gratefulness for a generous attempt to arouse among manufacturers a deeper interest 
in the intrinsic excellence of their products and to bring (if that is necessary) designers 
and manufacturers into closer touch with one another and the public into closer 
touch with both. The other is that of scepticism as to the activities of this strong 
and representative Selection Council. I have nothing against the present Council 
(except that I believe that it works in consultation with the Royal Academy), but I 
do not think that the principle of a single bureaucratic body is a good one. Their 
judgment may, for some given period, be excellent ; but, sooner or later, if there 
is no kind of check or opposition, it will probably go wrong. At least, one opposition 
Council or Court of Appeal is necessary. 


The Exhibits 


The present exhibition is interesting, but by no means enthralling ; it produces an 
impression of skill in workmanship and finish and of scholarship in designing, but 
of poverty in imagination and of a certain lack of originality. The trade exhibits are 
better than the products of individual artists, which, with a few exceptions, are too 
much imbued with the arts and crafts tradition. Mr. Rowley’s inlaid woodwork, for 
instance, is no doubt technically clever, but in imaginative conception it is of a very 
low standard, and never emerges from the academically pretty. Again, Mr. W. Giles 
may have employed a new method of printing learnt from the Japanese, but the 
kind of picture that he prints is so inferior that it scarcely merits exhibition either 
here or at the Victoria and Albert Museum. There does not seem to be at present any 
notable designer of modern furniture. Messrs. Heal & Son occasionally produce 
something good when they are restricting themselves severely to essentials ; but in 
their more ambitious ventures they err on the side of sensuousness in rich colour and 
simplified arrangement. Messrs. Oetzmann are producing some painted bedroom 
suites which are fresh and simple, although sometimes, for instance in a certain green 
towel-rail, the designer favours clumsy eccentricity of shape. The charm of most 
of the pottery exhibits is in more than one sense very much on the surface. For the 
modern interest seems to lie almost exclusively in the ae effect of a highly- 
polished surface shot with a mixture of high-toned colours. The total impression, 
which is by no means unpleasing, is similar to that of Cezannesque reflections in a 
pool, but it is too self-conscious in its enjoyment. Bernard Moore’s pottery is of a 
different order, although it is similar in its technique and external finish. Its colour 
and design are sober and restful, but suffer a little from over-exquisiteness. 

It is in the direction of designs for textiles that British industrial art has recently 
shown the greatest inventiveness and enterprise. The exhibition contains sone inter- 
esting specimens, both of the old and the new styles, but the emphasis is on the old 
with its greater appearance of wealth in convoluted pattern and luxurious fabric 
and gloom of rich colour. Messrs. Harrods are making some particularly fascinating 
shot silk hangings, and the hand-woven silken fabrics form one of the few exceptions 
to the general insipidity of the Arts and Crafts Section. A case of men’s neckties is 
about the most funereal item in the exhibition ; but one can scarcely lay the blame 
on the Institute. 

The walls are spasmodically decorated with what appears to be pictures in frames, 
but there are no posters, although these are more nearly an industrial product. A 
carefully-selected collection of posters might be both useful and interesting. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY IN DANGER 


DO not think that this subject should be left unnoticed in these pages. In his 

appeal which appeared in the Times the Dean names three different objects for 

which he requires money, and these are: (1) For “ structural repairs in the 

immediate future,’ and a fund for use in the times which come after ; (2) for 

‘keeping up the services and worship of the Abbey ” (this probably includes 
the increase of salaries to those who serve the Abbey in order to make it possible 
for them to live decently in these days) ; and (3) (couched in vague terms) for the 
purchase of property adjacent to the Abbey “ which would render possible at some 
future time the execution of whatever scheme the case may demand.” I cannot avoid 
coupling this third suggestion with the desire to provide in the vicinity of the Abbey 
other means of commemorating the illustrious dead. 

In addition to the appeal in the Times a picture of a buttress of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel is appearing on the hoardings with the words : ““ Have you answered the Dean’s 
appeal ?” All this is known to everyone : I repeat it here because I think that the 
impression left on the public mind is that the Abbey is in danger of something not 
far short of collapse. If this is so the public has gathered a false impression. Except 
by “ Act of God” or by the deliberate destruction by man, there is no possibility 
of collapse. Fair wear and tear won’t do it. 

I therefore feel impelled to make more detailed statements on the subject in proof 
of this. 

The walls of the Abbey are sound. There is no surface decay, nor are there any 
cracks that affect the stability of the building. There is some surface decay that 
threatens the stability of such features as the pinnacles and parapets, and the forms of 
stringcourses and vertical modelling. In proof of this statement about surface decay 
I would refer the reader to the poster which shows decay on one of the buttresses of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. If this stonework were part of our own front doorways 
we would at once recognise that the decay scarcely penetrates more than an inch into 
the stone. If the dust and loose particles were removed it would be clear to anyone 
that sufficient strength would remain. The decay has not reduced the bearing area, 
nor the weight of it by 2 per cent., and the buttress in question would take the load 
placed on it were its area one-half what it is. As a matter of fact, outside the Abbey 
itself the surface decay in the cloisters is serious, for there it is causing the ribs of the 
vaults, and the shafts supporting these ribs, to approach the point when their stability 
is threatened. Here, also, for a long time the moulding and carving on these and other 
features have lost their original outline. 

As to the western towers, especially on the east faces of them, pieces of stone are 
breaking away or are missing. This is owing to the rusting of ironwork which was 
used to hold the stones together. A similar though less serious case of the same kind 
may be seen by anyone who looks at the stonework of the banqueting-house in 
Whitehall. ay Te 

I should like to remind the ieaaer that except for the eighteenth-century towers 
very little remains of the external wallfacing of the main structure that is original. 
It has nearly all been refaced at times when “ restoration ” was considered right and 
when protective and preventive repair was either misunderstood or unpopular. 

When Mr. Frederick Harrison wrote to the Times stating his fear that the money 
collected by the Dean and Chapter was to be spent on “ restoration ” he was expressing 
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the fear of a large section of the public, a fear which has now been allayed, though it 
still remains dormant in many minds. 

To obtain any idea of what will or what should be done for the structure Professor 
Lethaby’s article in the Times of July gth, 1920, should be examined. It will be found 
that the examination of it will support the following conclusions. Repairs should not 
be undertaken in fits and starts. They should be continuous, and, I may add, should 
resemble the process of decay in that their progress should be imperceptible. From 
this article we learn also that the external stonework of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
and the parapets generally, require “ more immediate attention.” I hesitate to point 
to that word more, which so nicely qualifies ‘‘ immediate,” for fear that I should be 
taken to mean that the Dean and Chapter have raised a false scare. 

Were this external stonework the original the attention should not go beyond 
cleaning and the application of some process which will arrest decay. Of the known 
processes the use of limewash is the most effective, and has the advantage of being 
true to medieval tradition. But as the external face is not the original there is little 
reason except want of money why it should not be renewed in stone, though this is 
not necessary for structural reasons. 

Again, we learn that stones of Hawksmoor’s western towers are broken owing to 
the use of iron cramps and bars inserted to hold them together. This is a more serious 
defect than that of surface decay, for these pieces of iron are placed three to six inches 
within the wall and, therefore, when they expand owing to rust large pieces of stone are 
being fractured. Repair here is desirable, and new stone should undoubtedly be used. 

In the case of the cloisters, until a rib or a shaft shows signs of collapse, which has 
not yet happened, no new stone should be inserted, and when that time comes (it 
will come to one rib in one year and to others in other years) the work of renewal 
should be done as the parts fail and not before. And even this renewal can be post- 
poned for years by continuing the process now in use, namely, the repeated applica- 
tion of limewash. Incidentally, what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
Why should not that more immediate attention referred to in regard to the exterior 
of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel take the same form as that which is being given to the 
more valuable cloisters ? The disease being the same in both cases, why should not 
the same cure be employed ? we 

That many of the public are interested in what is going to be done is proved by the 
fine response to the appeal. Should not this public be taken into the confidence of the 
Dean and Chapter, and be allowed to have the architect’s detailed report in their 
hands ? I imagine this report describes the works that are desirable, the order in which 
they should be done, and, but this can only be conjectural, the year or decade in which 
each work is likely to become due. ; 

The manner in which the appeal was made has been misleading. Chief stress is 
laid on the word “ danger.’ Westminster Abbey is not in danger ; it is in need of 
attention. 

Further, a part of the money asked for will be spent on other things not clearly 
enumerated, of which no mention is made in the posters and only sufficient mention 
in the Dean’s appeal to justify the trustees allowing its use for them. ADR 

Why should not the needs of the case have been clearly specified something in this 
manner : “ The architect to the Abbey says the following works should be done in 
the next five years and that they will cost so many ees Further, he says the annual 
upkeep hereafter cannot be less than such a sum. 

“The cost of the services and Abbey expenses have been so much in the past 
and will be a greater named sum in the future. The appeal might have proceeded : 


RE ea Ts me 
* The average annual cost of structural repairs of five famous English cathedral churches 
during the ten years preceding the war was £860. i 
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‘“ The Abbey, as is well known, is crowded with tombs and tablets ; we want to remove 
these, or many of them, to a big hall for which we have plans, and this, together with 
the site needed for it, will cost such and such a sum. In this hall also will be placed 
the tombs and memorials to those men of our Empire who will deserve this high 
tribute.” But perhaps such an appeal would not have met with response. It may be 
mystery is an essential part of a successful appeal. It would, however, have had 
the merit of being clear and easily understood, and all subscribers would have known 
exactly what they were paying for. 

After reading the appeal carefully I find it might include these things ; it certainly 
does include structural repairs, but of what nature we are not told. 

The third part of the appeal to which I alluded is the Memorial Hall or Valhalla. 
This is not specifically mentioned, but it is publicly spoken of. We do not know if it 
is officially accepted, but we do know that suggestions for such a building on the site 
of Abingdon Street have been made. The object of this Valhalla appears to be two- 
fold: first, it seems intended as a place to which many of the present Abbey memorials. 
can be transferred, and, secondly, it appears to be designed to fulfil the functions of a 
war memorial and at the same time of a hall in which future memorials may be placed. 

I wish to discuss these purposes separately. For, leaving the greater part of the 
memorials where they are, there is much to be said. We have grown fond of them by 
custom, we have come to associate burial in the Abbey as the highest honour we can 
pay to our countrymen. To disturb their memorials because opinion has changed 
as to their merit is to disregard the wishes of our predecessors. It is like failing to 
carry out a will; it is akin to breaking our promises to those who are dead. 

Again, the removal of some of the memorials will leave scars on the Abbey walls 
which could only be healed by the insertion of new stone which will offend the eye. 
This is a point with regard to Westminster Abbey upon which William Morris. 
continually laid stress. 

Further, if Abingdon Street were cleared away we should not want a permanent 
new building which would mock the true Gothic as does a transitory stucco castle of 
an Earl’s Court Exhibition. Were Abingdon Street, which is a good street, to go, we 
should want in exchange for this loss a better view of the Abbey, a view seen over 
green grass, not disfigured by a margin of iron railings linking up the pedestals of the 
statues of politicians. , 

In conclusion, I should say that as long as the repair of the Abbey and all questions: 
affecting its fittings inside or out are referred to the present Abbey architect, Professor 
Lethaby, there need be no misgivings : yet he cannot remain for ever at the Abbey, 
and much of the money may be spent on the advice of another who knew not his ways. 

The harm that can be done by an architect acting independently of any control 
but that of a Dean and Chapter is great, and cannot be forgotten at an abbey where 
bad results are before us, results such as are evident on the north transept. I believe, 
however, that the Church authorities generally are aware of the risk of allowing the 
repair of buildings of the cathedral class to be left in the control of a single architect, 
and are considering the appointment of an experienced Advisory Board with which 
he is to consult. But the public, as apart from churchmen, has rights in these buildings, 
and it might justly claim to be represented on any board that is formed for this purpose. 

Whatever may be the conclusion reached with regard to the right maintenance of 
cathedrals, it is certain that no precautions should be deemed too great in guarding 
Westminster Abbey from ill-advised treatment. 


A. R. POWYS 
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MUSIC 
REVALUATIONS 


ANY years ago I had the honour of being presented to a distinguished 
art-critic. It was an honour indeed, for those who called upon him 
for the first time were conducted to an antechamber and submitted 
by his wife to a preliminary examination in culture before being 
ushered into the presence. The company was select, the conversation 

edifying ; I felt awkward and embarrassed. Ideals of life were under discussion. 
‘That of my hosts—they positively were able to define it, and in three words—was 
“to Live Beautifully.” Certainly their house and garden seemed to give them every 
chance of fulfilling it, as far as externals were concerned. My hostess, with that gracious 
kindliness which takes care that the obscurest and youngest of guests shall never feel 
left out, turned to me and inquired what my ideal of life might be. Feeling still more 
awkward and embarrassed, submitting to examination with the same utter unpre- 
paredness in which I had habitually faced the examinations of my schooldays, I made 
a desperate effort to crystallise in a single sentence the synthesis of ambition and 
humility. I had had some difficulty in finding my way to the house ; the road was 
hilly, the season was summer. T'ea had only increased my consciousness that the Life 
Beautiful was not for anyone so hot and dusty as I was then. My ideal—my ideal— 
the teaspoon jingled on the pavement of the terrace, and my hostess watched her 
priceless china with anxious eyes—my ideal would be—oh—to understand all the 
music that ever had been, or ever would be, written. Examiners are really very kind 
people. This one, being an art-critic who Lived Beautifully, allowed himself to admire 
Bach, but hesitated—no, he never hesitated on any artistic judgment—he excluded 
Beethoven. To understand—he balanced my words delicately in the scales of his 
judgment—to understand all the music. . . . All the good music, of course, you 
mean ? Having once committed myself, I began to feel cooler. At least, I was on my 
own ground. No, I said firmly ; all the music, good and bad. He turned pale ; the 
company shuddered. Both good and bad? he questioned ; then, after a moment’s | 
pause of horror. But what would become of ‘Taste ? A sudden fit of recklessness 
came upon me, and I replied quite brutally : “ Taste ? We might get some new ideas 
about it.’”’ I have never seen that eminent art-critic again. 

It is always pleasant to listen to music in the spirit of a Maecenas, to think what 
performers one would engage for one’s private entertainment, if one had the money, 
and what music they should be commanded to perform. One derives from the practice 
an agreeably Olympian feeling of superiority to the wretched composer who has 
wrestled with his soul in blood and tears on the mere chance of being rewarded by 
such distinguished approval. Yet among the listeners there are some who, in days past, 
did themselves cherish the desire for self-expression. Their own founts of inspiration, 
at the best a bare trickle, have long gone dry ; but there remains to them still ineradic- 
able the habit of looking at music from the composer’s or the performer’s point of 
view. They ask themselves perpetually, not whether what they hear pleases them, 
but what the artist is trying to express. They listen with the ears not of Mzcenas, 
but of either a teacher or a pupil. 

Whether such an attitude is satisfactory to the composer or performer may be 
questioned. In listening to new music it may be well to give oneself up at the first 
hearing to the general emotion of the whole, reserving for a later occasion the minute’ 
intellectual analysis of its details. This, I believe, is the principle which most creative 
and interpretative musicians would prefer. Artists do not as a rule care to explain 
their works. The constructive process they are apt to regard as a private matter. One 
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does not perform dissections in the drawing-room. Indeed, many of the processes, 
perhaps the majority, which have built up the whole organism are entirely sub- 
conscious as far as the creator is concerned. Yet they are of none the less interest to 
the analytically-minded listener. The composer may try to pretend to himself that he 
writes for posterity, but he is for all that acutely interested in the appreciation of his 
contemporaries. Besides, the appreciation of posterity may be all very well for posterity 
and the composer, if it amuses him to imagine it, but where do we contemporary 
listeners come in? 

It is a commonplace of musical history that judgments have gradually been revised 
on the works of almost all great composers, and it is equally a commonplace of daily 
experience that we revise our judgments in our own lifetime as to work with which 
we become better acquainted. But to say that we learn to appreciate a new work better 
after we have heard it several times does not convey the whole truth of the matter. 

The important factor in the revision of judgment is not the closer acquaintance 
with a given work considered by itself alone, but the comparison of it with music that 
has preceded and followed it. In the case of contemporary music we can compare 
only with the past. The main justification for historical studies in music is that they 
serve to illustrate the principles which have guided all musical expression. As the late 
Dr. Oscar Chilesotti used to say: ‘‘ Studiamo Tantico per comprendere il presente.” 
And we must undoubtedly study the immediate present if we are to understand the 
art of the remoter past. It matters not that a modern composer may happen to be per- 
sonally ignorant of what we call old music. As a matter of fact, old music is so con- 
spicuously in evidence at the present day that it would be difficult for any composer 
to avoid its influence. It is interesting to distinguish between those who feel its attrac- 
tion on account of what it really attempted to express in its day and those who have 
no desire to do more than toy idly with its musty quaintness. 

No music is new to us more than once. It may be wondered whether those who 
give up the riddle of modern music in despair have in reality a much more intelligent 
appreciation of the classics. The difficulty in the case of most of the classics is to warm 
them into real life, to put ourselves back into a period when they too were new and 
disturbing. To that end it is often useful to study their minor predecessors and con- 
temporaries. Turns of phrase which to modern ears sound flat and commonplace, 
because they have passed into the common stock of second-rate composers, were 
once novel and expressive. We have to trace them backwards to discover the original 
significance which they may through their earlier associations have had for Haydn 
or Mozart. It is especially in the case of active-minded musicians such as these two, 
always closely in touch with all the practical music of their day, that it is necessary to live 
ourselves back into their own period, to know the phraseology which they assimilated 
from the musical world around them, to enter into its associations and to observe 
how the greater minds were able to make their own illuminating comment upon it. 

There are, too, in all periods single composers who, by some strange fortune, 
have been isolated from their contemporaries and appear to have pursued paths which 
seem to diverge always further from the main stream of musical history. The most 
familiar of these is Beethoven in the works of his third period. An earlier case of such 
isolation is Gesualdo Prince of Venosa, whose madrigals have recently been made easy 
of access in the newly-issued collection of Italian classics. In cases such as these we 
have to look at the music from two points of view. Even in composers of such profound 
originality there are always certain habits of mind which can only be understood in 
the light of their predecessors. What interests us to-day are those progressions which 
we describe as “‘ astonishingly modern.” Our difficulty in interpretation is to reconcile 
their modernities with their antiquities and to give the whole that sense of balance 
which the cultivated listener demands, although, as a matter of fact, it may very 
possibly have been but ill defined in the conception of the composer himself. 
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_ Mr. Arnold Bax has advised those who listen to new music to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon its new aspects rather than upon those with which they are already familiar. 
He sets us a hard task, but one which it is certainly our duty to perform. Human nature 
inevitably clings to that to which it is accustomed. If, on the other hand, the modern 
composer desires us to take for granted, almost to ignore, what he has in common 
with his predecessors, one is tempted to ask why he should not have performed the 
process of elimination himself. It is here that the sense of balance and form is needful, 
on the part of the listener as well as on the composer’s. Certain conventions must be 
respected for this purpose alone, just as pictures must have edges or frames. We do 
not condemn the painter who makes pictures out of postage stamps or tram-tickets 
as hopelessly unoriginal because his canvas is rectangular. If we have studied our 
classics and our older music, such as the madrigals, intelligently, we shall recognise 
that certain cadences are conventions as necessary as semicolons and full stops, and are, 
like them, to be taken for granted, provided that the poet has something new and inter- 
esting to tell us in between. The trouble is that careless listeners easily come to regard 
these things, in classical music, as the essentials. They are either bored with them or 
fall foolishly in love with them. 

_ The modern composer, therefore, is often tempted to invent a new set of conven- 
tions, just as modern poets invent new systems of punctuation or of typographical 
distribution on the page. As soon as it becomes evident that these things are still no 
more than conventions, the listener or reader is often tempted to ask whether the 
trouble was worth while, since the new conventions have been designed only to be 
taken for granted. They have, in fact, no structural value until they have ceased to 
be new. Their original intention is to delude us into supposing that the work of each 
has been created in one white-hot instant of frenzy. The motive of such art is not 
passion but vanity. It is this that has ruined for us so much of the work of Liszt. 
Beethoven had his moments of white-hot frenzy ; his contemporaries have left the 
record of eye-witnesses. But the actual composition of his music was a matter of hard 
brainwork ; the sketchbooks prove it. And its interpretation must be based not on 
frenzy but on strenuous processes of thought. 

Individual temperament counts for much in deciding whether to approach music 
by a process of conscious thought or by direct and immediate intuition. It is unfortu- 
nate when a composer of the one type is subjected to the criticism of a listener who 
_ belongs to the other. Probably it is best that listeners who take music seriously should 
endeavour, as far as possible, to cultivate both methods of appreciation, so as to be 
prepared to hear all new music as far as possible in the spirit in which it is written. 
Yet this should not prevent the listener from making the deliberate and conscious 
effort to regard music at separate hearings from separate points of view. All art, it 
has been said, constantly aspires to the condition of music. It would be well if it did, 
in a sense, perhaps, not intended by the writer. The condition of music which gives 
it an advantage over other arts is its transitoriness. Modern composers complain 
of the way in which public taste is dominated by the classics. The domination of Bach 
and Beethoven is a trifle compared with that exercised by the classics of the plastic 
arts, for the simple reason that most of these are solid material objects which confront 
the eye all day and every day. In such conditions it is indeed safer to make oneself 
believe that what is old is necessarily beautiful and valuable. The musician can forget 
or remember at will. He at least can be honest enough to admit that not even the 
acknowledged greatest works of music are possessions for eternity. And it is for that 
reason that some of us begin to feel that it is impossible to pronounce the clear-cut 
judgments of the man of taste who divides music into good and bad, or, at any rate, 
that it is unimportant in comparison with the unceasingly fascinating occupation of 


trying to understand it. 
EDWARD J. DENT 
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SELECT LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


The books in this list are a selection from the month’s publications. We do not necessarily 
imply that the books mentioned here would all be very favourably reviewed by us, but we believe 
each to be, in its own kind, worth the attention of readers interested in that kind 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


ANCIENT GLASS IN WINCHESTER. By J. D. Le Coureur. Winchester : Warren. 
8s. 6d. 
THE MEDALLIC PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. By G. F. Hiti. Clarendon Press. 

18s. 
FRENCH FURNITURE UNDER LOUIS XIV. By Rocer pe Fé.ice. Translated 
by FLORENCE SimmMonps. Heinemann. 4s. 6d. 


BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


THE AFTERMATH: OR GLEANINGS FROM A BUSY LIFE, CALLED UPON 
THE OUTER COVER, FOR PURPOSES OF SALE, ‘‘ CALIBAN’S GUIDE TO 
LETTERS.” LAMBKIN’S REMAINS. By Haire Bexitoc. (The Readers’ 
Library Series.) Duckworth. 5s. 

DANTIS ALIGHIERII EPISTOL E.THE LETTERS OF DANTE. Emended Text, 
with Introduction, Translations, Notes and Indices, and Appendix on the Cursus. 
By Pacet ToynsBee. Milferd. 12s. 6d. 


CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMS. By Georce Craps. Centenary Edition. With 
an Introduction by JoHN H. FINLEY. Routledge. 6s. 

SOME SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ALLUSIONS TO SHAKESPEARE. Dobell. 
as: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND METHODS OF ENGLISH LITERARY HISTORY. 
Compiled by Tom Prete Cross. Chicago University Press. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY. By Henry THomas. 
Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 

MAZZINI’S LETTERS TO AN ENGLISH FAMILY, 1844-1854. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by E. F. RicHarps. John Lane. 16s. 

A HISTORY OF THE ADAMS FAMILY OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE AND OF 
THEIR CONNECTION WITH THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POTTERIES. 
By Percy WALTER Lewis ApamMs. S. Catherine Press. 63s. 

ABOUT OTHERS AND MYSELF. By Sir Arcuipatp ANson, Murray. 21s. 

DIARY OF A SPORTSMAN NATURALIST. By E. P. StepBinc. John Lane. ars. 

A SCAVENGER IN FRANCE. By WILLIAM BELL. Daniel. tos. 6d. 


CLASSICAL 


THE AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
eee G VERSE. With Explanatory Notes by GILBERT Murray. Allen & Unwin. 
35. 6d. 


DRAMA 


KING LEAR’S WIFE, THE CRIER BY NIGHT, THE RIDING TO LITHENA, 
MIDSUMME . EVE, LAODICE AND DANAE. Plays by Gorpon BorTroM Ley. 
Constable. 155 
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FICTION 


BULL-DOG DRUMMOND: THE ADVENTURES OF A DEMOBILIZED 
OFFICER WHO FOUND PEACE DULL. By “Sapper” (CyrIL McNEILE). 
Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 


THE HAPPY FOREIGNER. By Enip Bacnotp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
QUEEN LUCIA. By E. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 

THE GREEN EYES OF BAST. By Sax RoHMER. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

THE HOUSE IN DORMER FOREST: Mary Wess. Hutchinson. 83s. 6d. 


HISTORY 
THE WORCESTER LIBER ALBUS. By Tue Rev. James M. Witson. S.P.C.K. 
15S. ; 
CHAPTERS IN MEDIAVAL ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY. By T. F. Tour. 
Two volumes. Longmans. 18s. each. 


MILITARY 


NILE TO ALEPPO. WITH THE LIGHT HORSE IN THE MIDDLE EAST. By 
Hector DINNING. Illustrated. Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


POETRY 


THE WAGGONER. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s. 

NINE SONGS FROM THE TWELFTH-CENTURY FRENCH. Translated by 
CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOTT. Chelsea Book Club. 2s. 

POEMS. By G.H. Luce. Macmillan. 55. 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS, etc. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH COTTON INDUSTRY. With some Unpublished Letters 
of Samuel Crompton. By Georce W. Daniets. Introductory Chapter by GrorcE 
Unwin. Manchester: University Press. London: Longmans. 8s. 6d. 

OLD VILLAGE LIFE. By P.H. Ditcurietp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

A CONSTITUTION FOR THE SOCIALIST COMMONWEALTH OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Srpney and Beatrice WEBB. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

LABOUR CONDITIONS IN SOVIET RUSSIA. Prepared for the Mission of Enquiry 
on Russia. Harrison. 7s. 6d. 

THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM. By Srr VALENTINE CHIROL. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

THE GUILT OF WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN. By Karr Kautsxy. Skeffington. 
16s. 

DARKWATER: VOICES FROM WITHIN THE VEIL. By W. E. Burcuarpt pu 
Bois. Constable. tos. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, 1848-1854. By CuHartes E. Raven. Macmillan. 17s. 
LECTURES ON MODERN IDEALISM. By Josian Royce. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Milford. 12s. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


RELATIVITY : THE SPECIAL AND THE GENERAL THEORY. A popular 
Exposition by ALBERT ErNsTeIN. Authorised Translation by Roserr W. Lawson. 


Methuen. 5s. 
ESSAYS ON EARLY ORNITHOLOGY. By James R. McCiymont. Quaritch. 65, 
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POETRY 


THE WAGGONER AND OTHER POEMS. By Epmunp BLuNDEN. Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 55: net. 


HIS—excepting a small volume of 1916—is Mr. Blunden’s first published 

book. His name, however, will be familiar to our readers on account of 
Almswomen and The Gleaners, which have been printed in our columns and the former 
of which is included in the volume now published. However familiar it may already 
have become, it is safe to say that it will soon be much more familiar ; for of all the 
poets who have emerged since the war Mr. Blunden is the one whose position is 
most secure. He is not one of the intermittent hit-or-miss poets. His poems are good 
three times out of four, not once out of ten times. He makes no pot-shots. He does 
not appeal to the ephemeral’ in taste or opinion. He never writes verse like a journa- 
list. He does not affect emotions which he has not experienced ; he does not write 
oddly for the sake of attracting attention ; nor (although he is in the main English 
tradition) does he merely chew the cud of traditional phraseology and rhythm. What 
larger work he may do in the future is, as yet, uncertain ; what is certain is that he is 


already consciously in possession of a field which he knows and loves and about- 


which.nobody else is writing so surely as he. 

Mr. Blunden’s subject—though many of his poems have subsidiary subjects—is 
the landscape of South-Eastern England. He writes of it like a countryman, but an 
observant countryman. He relishes not merely the large and obvious effects of Nature 
but the small day-to-day occurrences. He is, that is to say, in the tradition of Edward 
Thomas, the poet, and Richard Jefferies, the essayist ; but he has a power of music 
and of phrase which surpasses them both. He does not, as a rule, wait for the remark- 
able natural conformation or the remarkable natural effect ; and it must be admitted 
that he does not usually wait for a great emotional moment in himself. But he has a 
steady love of the south English landscape in all its changes, and in all its details : 
barns with sagging roofs, corn-fields, oast-houses, clay-pastures, mills, small rivers, 
fish-pools, grass, nettles and the wild flowers of the downs.'And a love for them (his 
poems are all dated) felt in 1914 had become intensified (he was fighting in France) 
by 1919 ; the lightest gossamer and the hungriest pike were watched by him, in the 
later year, with a renewed and deepening affection. He is, we believe, a poet whose 
powers will strengthen and whose range widen. Even now the human element, though 
never forced, is in certain poems conspicuous. Almswomen is sufficient example of 
that : the poem of two old women in a cottage with a flower-garden, described most 
quietly and affectionately in lines which flower into the classically inevitable in 

All things they have in common, being so poor, 
_and there are merits in the rather Wordsworthian story of the Silver Bird of Herndyke 
Mill. But at present he is first and foremost a man who sees these familiar things 
with a clear and unprejudiced eye and who records them in exact and often musical 
speech. We may give some examples : 
And nigh this toppling reed, still as the dead 
The great pike lies, the murderous patriarch 
Watching the waterpit sheer-shelving dark, 
Where through the plash his lithe bright vassals thread. 


———— . oo Oe, 
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The rose-fumed roach and bluish bream 
And staring ruff steal up the stream 
Hard by their glutted tyrant, now 

Still as a sunken bough. 


Up the slow stream the immemorial bream 
(For when had Death dominion over them ?) 
Through green pavilions of ghost leaf and stem, 
A conclave of blue shadows in a dream, 
Glide on ; idola that forgotten plan, 
Incomparably wise, the doom of man, 


These are typical extracts from the many poems in which the poet muses over small 
slow streams full of fish—full, if we may say so, in one instance, of too many sorts 
of fish. But he knows every corner of the country as well-—the places where men work, 
the trees, the waste corners, the farm buildings. This is from The Barn: 


The smell of apples stored in hay 
And homely cattle-cake is there. 

Use and disuse have come to terms, 
The walls. are hollowed out by worms, 
_ But men’s feet keep the mid-floor bare | 
And free from worse decay. 


All merry noise of hens astir, 
Of sparrows squabbling on the roof 
Cores to the barn’s broad cpen door ; 
You hear upon the stable floor 
= Old hungry Dapple strike his hoof, 
a And the blue fan-tail’s whir. 


In Leisure he watches dawn come over the earth and, with delicious whimsicality, 
pictures “‘ the delighted Spirit in the dells ”’ who 


Woos the sun’s opening eye 
With his droll night-whims, puffballs’ pepper-gourds,_ . 
Startling white mushrooms and bronze chantarelles. 


Perch-fishing has an amazingly vivid and watery description of a catch ; Storin at 
Hoptime describes all the movement of hopping; and there are remarkable passages 
all through the poem, not as a whole successful, The Gods of the Earth Beneath. Mr. 
Blunden is not yet quite mature. He is better short than long, and his unusual gift for 
and passion for exact, if need be coined, epithets sometimes leads him to present us 
with rather grotesque words, and sometimes results in the epithets being chosen 
without reference to the euphony of the lines. But he is unmistakably a man of genius; 
he seems incapable of lying ; he has both an eye and an ear, both a heart and a brain. 


WORDSWORTH: AN ANTHOLOGY. Poems selected and arranged, with a 
Prefatory Note. By P. J. Coppen-SaNnprrson. Richard Cobden-Sanderson. 


8s: 6d. net. 


{% TORDSWORTH has been much anthologised: the faint of heart think 
that he needs it. But we have never seen a small selection better than this, 
and certainly none more agreeably produced. The paper and print (as one would 


expect with a printer for editor) are extremely good. An agreeable present. 
ay } G ; S 4 L 
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NOVELS 


THE HAPPY FOREIGNER. By Enip Bacnotp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE HOUSE IN DORMER FOREST. By Mary Wess. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


ISS ENID BAGNOLD, it seems not rash to assume, went to France soon 
after the Armistice and spent some months there driving cars in the 
devastated lands for the French Army. She there had remarkable experiences and 
saw remarkable things ; and it was not unnatural that the author of A Diary Without 
Dates should wish to write about them. She did, indeed, write and publish a few 
sketches drawn from this material. But she cast her more ambitious and thorough 
handling of it into the form of a novel, the story of Fanny, who does these things, and 
also falls in love with a young man named Philippe, and falls out of love again. This 
episode, a psychological study of a sentimental adventure, runs like a coloured 
thread through the cord of things seen at Bar-le-Duc, at Metz, at Verdun, at Chantilly. 
Now, no one who remembers Miss Bagnold’s first book is in the least likely to doubt 
her ability to describe what she has seen ; it would be almost as hard not to perceive 
in that book the talents of a finely-analytical novelist. But it seems probable that in 
The Happy Foreigner Miss Bagnold has given herself a very poor opportunity of 
using her two gifts. The life of the devastated lands is one of the most curious and 
the least familiar episodes of the war ; and, when we find it so nicely drawn, we are 
eager for information. We are interested by Miss Bagnold’s pictures of the roads, 
of the citadel of Verdun, of the dancing in Metz, of the Americans, of their relations 
with France ; and if she had less attracted us by these obvious claims on our attention 
it might perhaps be easier to appreciate the charming story of Fanny and Philippe. 
It is an ordinary love story, a tale of passionate sentiment rather than of passion, 
as fragile and transient as it is delightful, told with great restraint and delicacy from 
the point of view of the girl. The tone and level of the narration are perhaps sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that Fanny appears throughout under that name alone, without 
details. Like a somewhat different personage, she has neither father nor mother, not 
even asurname. She is torn up out of the ordinary life which produced her, thrown 
into fantastic surroundings, and left to play out her idyll, not unhampered, but not 
hampered by commonplace circumstances. In this Miss Bagnold’s setting is of 
use to her : the strangeness of it does help her to disengage the faint, sharp sweetness 
of her story. But it has also, besides strangeness, a certain topicality, which may 
improve the reception of the book, but inevitably does prevent the proper appreciation 
of it as awhole. The reader tends to see it as made up of two disparate and alternating 
themes. In each Miss Bagnold is excellent. Her description of Fanny’s meeting with 
Philippe’s friend Alfred is written with extraordinary discrimination and exactitude. 
The old lady returning to her house in the ruined town is not inferior to it. But it is 
a great pity that two excellent things should so interfere with one another, elbowing 
one another aside to get the reader’s attention, each a little blurring the sharpness 
and fineness of the other. In one thing there is unity—in the consistent delicacy’ and 
firmness of Miss Bagnold’s writing. One cannot help hoping that in future she will 
meet with no strange experiences, but will be left to employ her remarkable gifts 
on the commonplace things of which, more than most novelists, she has every reason 
not to be afraid.. i at 
_ Mrs. Mary Webb, too, has remarkable gifts ; but it is no such curious situation 
which has prevented her from making the best use of them, rather’ a mere inability 
to control them and focus them on a single object. There are many good pages, many 
excellent observations of character and at least one complete living character in The 
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House in Dormer Forest ; but the effect produced by the whole is chaotic and incon- 
clusive. The house is beautiful and ancient. The family of the Darkes is ancient, but 
not beautiful; and the elements of beauty in its story are not such as gain by association 
with the traditions and dignity of the house. The separate members of the family 
are well indicated ; but Mrs. Webb interprets their struggles in terms of a barren 
and meaningless thing called “ revolt,’ never drawing from them what they want 
to gain by their revolt. And there are too many of them, all too equally treated for 
adequate development in the space which is given them. Mrs. Velindre, Rachel and 
Solomon Darke, Peter, Jasper, Amber, Ruby, Ernest, and a dozen characters not 
much less important—it is really not difficult to forget between page and page which 
is which. And Mrs. Webb’s strokes of character-drawing are so sober and so terse 
that their effect is more easily lost in this welter of persons than it would be if it 
were achieved by bolder, broader, and less truthful lines. Only Sarah stands out, 
complete and admirable, one of the best rustics in the fiction of this century. She is, 
in fact, the one thorough success of the book, the one part of it about which no 
reservations need be made. She is comic and she is grim ; and it is possible to laugh 
at her unrestrainedly without reckoning her a mere figure of fun. Here she is in a 
characteristic moment, making her ‘“‘ world,” a round stone ball decorated with 
pieces of broken china stuck on with glue: 


““You’re never going to take and break that ?” said Mrs. Gosling. Enoch locked from 
the vase to Sarah with an expression that said, “‘ There’s nothing she won’t do!” 

“Tt’s ’s Catherine’s,”’ explained Sarah. ‘‘ I’m obleeged to break more things for her 
than for any of ’em, though the old lady runs her pretty close.” 

. “J partly think the old lady’s grave-ripe, poor thing,” said Mrs. Gosling, “ ’er’s looking 
very middlin’.” ; 

“* She’s looking what she is,’’ remarked Sarah, ‘‘ and downy’s the word. The things 

. she’ll do! Oh! There’s a good few of ’er Uzit bottles on the world ! But this vawse of 
- ’s Catherine’s I’m obleeged to. break along of her making game of me in that letter to 
_her auntie. ‘ Poor Sarah !’ she says. ‘ Poor vawse !’ says Sarah.” 

Sarah was obliged to break people’s china when they offended her. It was not spite. It 
was a judgment, inevitable, just, as the judgment of God. You offended Sarah—you lost 
a vase, And, by the poetry of things, your loss was Sarah’s gain, and your forfeited 
ornament went to the building of Sarah’s magnum opus. 

“‘ She’s sleek, is ’s Catherine,’ continued Sarah. ‘‘ But she’s got sharp claws, like a 
little cat ! I can’t abide cats ! Out, you cats |!” She seized the broom and dislodged a tabby 
cat and kitten from the fender. 


In such passages as this Mrs. Webb gives proof of the possession of real and fruitful 
gifts ; but her book only shows these gifts astray through want of order and control. 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 
FROM THE LOG OF THE VELSA. By Arnotp Bennett. Chatto & Windus. 


19s. net. 


HE Velsa is a fifty-one ton, flat-bottomed yacht of Dutch extraction, having an 

auxiliary motor and a cockpit “ in which Hardy might have kissed Nelson.” Aboard 
her, at any rate so far as this volume is concerned, Mr. Bennett has leisurely visited 
Holland, Denmark, certain French and Flemish ports, and some of the estuaries 
of East Anglia. One of the chief qualities in his writing, here and elsewhere, is an 
extreme amiability (save in the case of some picture-galleries), but this “ log ”’ suffers 
from the lack of that close observation of detail which, elsewhere and not here, is 
another of Mr. Bennett’s excellences. The book, like the trip it describes, is 
unmethodical. The author just puts down matters which were interesting at the 
moments of their respective occasions in such a way that the weight given to individual 
incidents seems to be unfairly distributed. The calamity of a broken-down engine, 
the horrors of the Rosenborg Palace at Copenhagen, the appearance of a Dutch 
peasant woman standing in the rain were the chief incidents of certain days, and in 
the same proportion the account of them is given in the book. It is the personal notes 
which must surely reveal the author: ‘‘ Yachts never take the Liim Fjord; but 
to us this was a fine reason for taking the Liim Fjord ” ; ‘“‘ The crew retired to the 
sodden, small forecastle amid soaked linen, while I reposed in dry and comfortable 
spaciousness, but worried by those sociological considerations which are the 
mosquitoes of a luxurious age—and which ought to be.” At one place Mr. Bennett 
bought a blue jersey—‘ I was told that the girl who knitted it received only half a 
gulden for her labour. Outrageous sweating, which ought never to have been 
countenanced. Still, I bought the jersey.” The choir-stalls in the Groote Kerk at 
Dordrecht he declares to be among the most lovely sights in Holland: “ I doubt 
not that they were executed by a rough-tongued man, in a dirty apron, with shocking 
finger-nails.” Surely that surmise has no relevance ? On the other hand, with justice 
and pertinence-he describes how the “ simple populace . . . stared coarsely around ” 
in the Mauritshuis at The Hague, and understood nothing—nothing. 


True they gazed in a hypnotised semicircle at “‘ The Lesson in Anatomy,” and I can hear 
amiable persons saying that the greatest art will conquer even the ignorant and the 
simple. I don’t believe it. I believe that if ‘The Lesson in Anatomy ” had been painted by 
Carolus-Duran, in the manner of Carolus-Duran, the ignorant and the simple would 
have been hypnotised just the same, and I have known the ignorant and the simple to be 

_ overwhelmed with emotion by spurious trickery of the most absurd and offensive kind. 


The best the author can say of any waters sailed by the Velsa he says of the 
St. Osyth Creek out of Brightlingsea, where he has been 


lost all alone between shiny mud banks with a border of pale grass at the top, and the grey 
English sky overhead, and the whole visible world was exactly as it must have been when 
the original Angles first rowed up that creek. At low water the entire Christian era is 
reduced to nothing . . . England is not inhabited ; naught has been done ; the pristine 
reigns as perfectly as in the African jungle. 


Whatever he writes about Mr. Bennett runs small risk of being dull; but the 
Log of the Velsa inclines one to believe that he may take too great an advantage of 
that fact ; a little extra trouble would have made this a much better book. There 
are numerous illustrations in black and white as well as in colour by Mr. E. A. 
Rickards. Some of these are admirable little traveller’s notes in pencil, having 
qualities both of humour and design. And, as frontispiece, there is a reproduction 
of a pretty water-colour drawing of Aarhus by the author. 
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EPOCHS OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Czsare Foticno, M.A. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 35. 


| hae Serena Professor of Italian studies at Oxford has given us a model sketch of 
Italian literature. He has sketched its whole course and given a bibliography of the 
anthologies and chief authors of each of his five epochs, in about one hundred pages. 

He views literature as a reflection of political conditions, and shows how a vital 
literature can only arise from healthy political conditions, the first being feeble 
when the latter are bad. The Italians have tried under such adverse political 
conditions, and experienced such complete changes of régime, that it is natural to 
use for a history of Italian literature this treatment which, in Professor Foligno’s 
hands, reads not like a theory but like common sense. He has not proportioned the 
length of his sections to the importance for literature of his epochs. But his treatment 
becomes fuller as he comes to recent times; because a recent political movement 
always overshadows those before it, and the making of a united Italy the latest 
political event for Italians is also the greatest. 

His book, therefore, shows not the false proportions of the usual history of literature 
which is made like a dictionary, but true proportions ; it is consequently alive. 


A NEW STUDY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Henry NEwBOLT. Constable. 
125. 6d. net. 


| Bae ESSOR NEWBOLT’S book of Addresses has been reprinted, as it deserved. 
A He is a singularly satisfying critic ; he bases his theory of the origin of poetical 
creations on the observed goals of human nature. He takes the only view of poetry 
which is co-extensive with the facts of its production. He regards it not as a toy, but as 
a natural product of human activity, as a normal reaction of our human nature to its 
circumstances. He believes that every one reacts in this way, whether inarticulately 
like a child, or with more than ordinary development and completeness of expression 
as a poet does. Consequently he thinks that the seed should be encouraged to grow 
in everybody, since completeness of expression is what everyone in some way 
strives for. With this normality of view he illuminates the problems that beset the 
author : How much personality may he express ? How far should he consider his 
audience ? What relation has his art to political questions ? and deals with particular 
authors and books—Richard II., Milton, the British Ballads, and Chaucer. | eed 
One does not agree with every application of his theory, nor with all the judgments 
which he bases on it. But in each case he endeavours to dig down to the roots of 
human nature ; he does not employ, without meaning and understanding, traditional 
thoughts and phrases; and he reaches his conclusions with plenty of reasons and 
instances happily taken from contemporary authors. He expresses himself lucidly, 
and there is plenty for a discerning reader between the lines. 


THE DIALL OF PRINCES. By Don AnTHony or Guevara. ‘Translated by 
Sir Tuomas Nortu. Being select passages now set forth with an introduction and 
a bibliography by K. N. Covitz. The Scholar’s Library. Vol. I. Philip Allan.’ 15s. 


E do not welcome equally all reprints of old books ; in our opinion the age 
tends already too much towards Alexandrianism, and, though all good literature 
should be made accessible to modern readers, we should take care what we 
reprint and, incidentally, what we annotate. The publication of this volume, how- 
ever, is justified. We have here in modern form and spelling about one-tenth of a 
colossal work never reprinted, and therefore for the ordinary student non-existent, a 
work famous in its day and translated by him who was later the translator : of 
Plutarch. = po ope: 
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It will appeal, however, to the student rather than to the general reader. The sub- 
ject-matter consists in admonitions and directions for wise government by princes 
(i.e. autocratic monarchs) out of the mouth of Marcus Aurelius. The social system 
implied is totally different from ours ; neither are the virtues and vices, about which 
the Emperor is so diffuse, ours. We are, therefore, not without reason, bored by him. 
But, more than that, Guevara by a habitual effort to squeeze moral truth into a formula 
wrings it out altogether. Here are some samples of his social and political wisdom : 


Those who wrote of marriage wrote many things ; but they wrote not so many troubles 
in all their books as one woman causeth her husband to feel in one day. 

Naturally women have in all things the spirit of contradiction. , 

Without comparison the soul of a Christian ought more to be esteemed than the life 
of a Roman. f 

There is no man in Rome (if a man doth ask him) but will marvel to declare with 
his tongue the thoughts that he hath had in his heart, in especially to be chaste, to be 
true, to be patient, and to be virtuous, and, peradventure, ye talk with those that some- 
what communicate with them, and let a man enquire of his neighbour, they shall find 
that he is a deceiver, a liar, and a blasphemer. Finally, they deceive men by their fair 
words, and offend the gods by their evil words. 

The seditious man himself cannot deny us, that if two princes take upon them wars 
between them, and that both of them seem to have right, yet the one of them only hath 
reason. So that the prince which shall fight against justice or defend the unjust cause, 
shall not escape out of that war justified ; not issuing out justified, he shall remain con- 
demned ; and the condemnation shall be that the losses, murders, burnings, hangings, 
and robberies which were done in the one or other commonwealth shall remain upon 
the account of him which took upon him the unjust war. 


Such are Guevara’s apothegms. Some simply bore us through their inapplicability 
to our circumstances, some have been false in all times and all places. The last might 
be taken from a schoolboy’s essay on the late war. Indeed, most boys of the twentieth 
century progress beyond this antithetical habit of thought and speech before they leave 
school. North is not to be much blamed for either. They belong to Guevara, a Castilian, 
a bishop, and a councillor of the Inquisition. A page of the original is printed in this 
volume and shows how closely North translated it. Nor can we enjoy the book for its 
depiction of character and its anecdotes. Marcus Aurelius, the principal character, 
is a mere machine for guiding out such half-cooked observations as the above ; and 
the anecdotes are equally prolix and jejune, and bring before us no living character 
whatever. 

Nevertheless, as the book was internationally popular in its day—Guevara by his 
use of the Roman Emperor was able to touch the vices of other autocrats—and as 
it is a piece of Elizabethan prose by North, otherwise unobtainable, we recommend 
all libraries to secure a copy. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


CHAPTERS IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND ; THE WARDROBE, THE CHAMBER, AND THE SMALL 
SEALS. By T. F. Tour, M.A., F.B.A. Manchester: At the University Press ; 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. Vols. I and II. 18s. each. 


| Pee opening up of documentary sources which has made it possible to revise all 
the details of history has affected Medieval History more, perhaps, than any 
other branch, for though reconsideration does not always mean upsetting it does so 
here in a number of cases sufficient to make the scholar adverse to anything but a 
completely new survey. This is being painfully accomplished by a long series of 
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articles dealing with a succession of rather abstruse small points. As a result the work 
that is being done is very little known to the general public, which necessarily depends 
for its information upon reviews of books. 

It is the more pleasant when we are able to notice one of those rare cases of a book 

which combines a mass of new material upon highly technical points with such a 
broad and general treatment of so large a tract as makes it at once a work of general 
interest and a landmark in the progressive reconstruction of our history. Professor 
Tout has indeed taken us a long stage forward, for in opening up, as he does here, a 
whole new division of Medieval History (the last of the large divisions which remained 
to be explored) he puts his work on a level with that of Maitland and Stubbs, whose 
introductions to Constitutional and to Legal History, though much will be added to 
them, are never likely to be superseded. We have here a study not of the political, 
economic, or legal development of the English people, but of the machinery by which 
the national work was done. In these volumes Professor Tout places in its true position 
of importance the study of the Public Administration of Medieval England ; which, 
while it shews us the reasons for the preservation of that mass of Public Archives for 
which this country is famous, gives us also the key to their significance ; supplying 
at the same time, incidentally, in numerous instances, missing links in the chain of 
Diplomatic, Political, and General History. 
_ We have dwelt upon the reasons which seem to us to make this book one of out- 
standing importance. The author’s immediate quest, apart from that general survey 
of work done, and to be done, on all departments of medieval administration to which 
the scope of his work obliges him, is an examination of the machinery through which 
the Crown, after its original Secretariat and Finance Branch had become Departments 
in something like the modern sense of that word, continued to exert a personal control 
over the affairs of the country ; that is the administrative bodies known as the House- 
hold, the Chamber, and the Wardrobe. The general reader may perhaps find the 
accounts of these somewhat detailed and technical, though at every step he will come 
across incidents of, one might almost say, lively interest ; there comes, for example, 
a stage where the study of Medieval Administration involves a study of Medieval 
Burglary, admirably done. But no one interested in history can afford to miss those 
chapters in which the whole field of Administrative History is surveyed, its materials 
indicated, and its importance justly weighed. 

It is only fitting that we should add our mite to the immense wealth of the author’s 
illustrative matter. We may therefore hint that an interesting comment on the attitude 
of the official exchequer to Henry III.’s rather rampageous wardrobe (molestissimum 
is the adjective the exchequer fits to the case) may be found in a schedule attached to 
the second membrane of the Close Roll for the fifty-fourth year of that king. 

Two further volumes, with an Index, will complete the work up to the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. An elaborate preliminary table is the present guide to its 

contents. 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1873-1884. By G. M. Tueat, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Allen & Unwin. Twovolumes. 8s. 6d. each. 


R. THEAL died last year with the proof sheets of these two volumes before him. 

He was eighty-two when he died, and it is no exaggeration to say that he devoted 
fifty years of his life to the history of South Africa. The material results of his patient 
labours are not inconsiderable, about a dozen substantial volumes which contain the 
annals of South Africa from the earliest times to 1884. Dr. Theal belonged to the 
school of historians which sticks closely to facts, for which no fact is too minute or 
‘unimportant, and which eschews opinions or generalisations. He had no gift or graces 
of literary style, and he had not that sense of intellectual perspective required by a 
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philosophical historian. To read his books is, therefore, a work rather of profit than 
of pleasure. He is a patient and conscientious collector and recorder of facts, and his 
work is not so much a history of South Africa as the raw material for the future historian 
of South Africa. The two volumes now published are certainly the most important 
and interesting of the series, with the exception perhaps of the preliminary volume 
on the ethnography of South Africa before 1506. They deal with a period in which 
the modern phase of colonial and of African history was just beginning, and no 
serious student of that phase can neglect the facts connected with the annexation of 
the Transvaal and the Zulu war which are recorded in these two volumes. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. By Constance Hitt. Lane. 1 Is. net. 


fh ie spendthrift father is not a frequent subject in fiction ; but probably does occur 
fairly often in real life. Certainly, anyone who wishes to study such a character could 
not do better than base his investigations on the handsome, gentlemanly, selfish old 
creature who was the father of the author of Our Village. Her devotion to him, her 
apparent incapacity to see the faults, or rather the heinousness of the faults, in his 
character make her the more admirable and him the more deplorable. You cannot 
dislike the old reprobate, for you feel for him something of the dismayed pity that one 
feels for failure and uncontrolled waste in public persons. Exactly why Dr. Mitford 
was so careless and casual is not apparent. He belonged, it is true, to a county where 
even the great men, such as Fox, gambled with astonishing recklessness ; Miss Mit- 
ford only says “‘ he had the misfortune to be the best whist-player in England ” (the rest, 
one presumes, lived in the Fleet) ; but we suppose he had the temperament which is 
always happy in wasting money, especially if he has not earned it. Also he sometimes — 
had good luck. When Mary was ten years old she drew a successful number in a _ 
lottery and won £20,000 for the family when on the verge of real poverty. It would 
not be fair to say Mary was lucky, for her father soon spent this as he had spent other 
fortunes, and he and his wife became dependent on what Mary could earn by writing. 
Fortunately for them this was a good deal. She wrote voluminously, and though nothing 
will live of her works except Our Village and Recollections of a Literary Life, het memory 
certainly deserved a new biography. Unfortunately Miss Hill has not added at all 
to previous books. Her volume is a very scrappy specimen of the ‘‘ scissors-and paste” — 
kind of book. Also she has the strangest ideas as to what is relevant to her subject. — 
We need quote only one especially glaring instance. She is giving extracts from a 
letter in which Mary Mitford descants on Richmond ; the letter ends with the state- 
ment that she returns home, “‘ with her mind full of the divine Raphael . .. and — 
strangely chequered and intersected by vivid images of the fair Belinda, and of that — 
inimitable game of ombre which will live longer than any painting, and can only — 
die with the language.” Whereupon, writes Miss Hill : 

Here we would venture to give some passages from the Rape of the Lock for the 
benefit of those who may not as yet have made the acquaintance of the “‘ fair Belinda.” 
Follow quotations from Pope and portraits of Belinda and her husband ; this is — 

not writing, it is Grangering, and one is only surprised not to meet a reproduction of 
the Sistine Madonna, or a picture of Miss Rhoda Broughton, who also lived at | 
Richmond. A word of praise must be given to Miss Eleanor Hill’s black-and-white 
drawings, and to the general appearance of the book, which is dignified and comely. 


HENRY V. By R. B. Mowat. Constable. tos. 6d. net. 


M R. MOWAT, a practical teacher of history at Oxford, has produced an intelligent 
and workmanlike biography of Henry V. His volume will serve as.a useful manual 
of English history between the years 1390 and 1422, and there is sufficient personal 
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information available upon the subject of his biography to render him a less shadowy 
figure than many men who loomed large in medieval history. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH SOCIALISM. By M. Beer. Vol. II. Bell. 15S. 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By C. R. Fay, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge (late captain in the 
Machine Gun Corps). Cambridge University Press. 20s. 


Bia ERE is probably no more striking illustration of the growth of democracy in 
this country than the attitude of present-day readers to the history of the last 
century and a half. The average student of a few years ago could tell you far more of 
the American Revolution and Lord North than of the Industrial Revolution and Adam 
Smith. The activities of obscure individuals like Francis Place and Robert Owen 
paled into insignificance beside the gaieties of the Regent or the policy of the Duke 
of Wellington. Foreign wars were of more interest than Factory Acts, tariffs than Trade 
Unions. The important events of the 1880’s were not the birth of modern Socialism 
or the emergence of the unemployed problem, but Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule defeat 
or the death of Gordon at Khartoum. Now all that is changed. Our fathers set out 
to “educate their masters,” the newly-enfranchised working-class ; we and our 
children are educating ourselves in the struggles and development of the proletariat. 

It was, of course, always possible to read history thus. The “ lower orders ”’ in the 
earlier decades of the nineteenth century eagerly devoured Cobbett’s Register and 
Major O’Connor’s Northern Star. The ruling classes had their Blue Books for serious 
study, the novels of Disraeli and Kingsley for their lighter moments. But they were 
not unduly disturbed by either the one or the other. How many of the cultured readers 
of Sybil took very seriously that picture of ‘‘ the two nations ” of the rich and the poor, 
“between whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy, who are as ignorant of 
each other’s habits, thoughts, and feelings as if they were dwellers in different zones, 
or inhabitants of different planets, who are formed by a different breeding, are fed 
by a different food, are ordered by different manners, and are not governed by the same 
laws’ ? And how many gave heed to Charles Kingsley when, in 1862, he raised his 
voice on behalf of the Tirade Unions, and warned “‘ every student of history to learn 
what manner of men they are who become revolutionaries and what causes drive 
them to revolution ? ” The polite world of that day was still of the opinion that Arnold 
of Rugby had expressed a little earlier, that ‘‘the Trades Unions were fearful engines 
of mischief,” and that they were, in the words of Cobden, “ founded upon principles 
of brutal tyranny and monopoly.”’ With the wane of Jaissez-faire and the rise of the 
new Socialistic ideas in the ’eighties there was, indeed,a change. A “ social conscience ‘i 
was developing, the rich took note of the poor, social reform was in the air, and was 
reflected in the literature of the time. Yet very soon the limits within which that 
literature would circulate were pretty evident. Reformers and revolutionists wrote 
books for reformers and revolutionists ; the great moment of adult working-class 
education had not yet begun, and the upper classes were, as a whole, undisturbed 
and interested only in their own affairs. It was not, in fact, till some dozen or fifteen 
years ago that the new fashion began. Since then there has been a steady stream of 
*« industrial and social histories ”—lives of popular leaders, demagogues and revolu- 
tionaries, records of trade organisations and working-class politics, detailed analysis 
of the ferment that was going on steadily beneath the surface complacency of 
the Victorian age. And these books are read to-day not merely by Labour leaders 
and agitators, but the rank and file of the working-class, by the vouth at the universities, 
even by orthodox politicians and captains of industry. 

4M 
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The two which are before us are each admirable of its kind. Mr. Beer’s first volume, 
published last year, was agreed on all hands to be an immensely valuable work. And 
this second volume, which completes his History of British Soctaiism, is in some respects 
even more important in virtue of the comprehensive and careful account that it gives 
us of the rise and activities and orientations of the different Socialist parties which 
make up the British Labour Movement. Mr. Fay’s book, as its title suggests, covers 
a wider field and in a slighter way. The reader will not learn from it all about any 
of the subjects on which it touches. He will find a series of sketches, little pictures, 
very well done for the most part, of men and things in the last hundred years, Bentham 
and Owen and Cobbett, the Poor Law and the Corn Laws, Chartism and Cobdenism, 
Capitalism and the Co-operative Movement. They are full of good points, packed 
with references to authorities (so that one may use them as starting-points for more 
thorough studies), and embellished with many quotations which are not merely 
ornamental but instructive. 

Mr. Beer’s History falls into two distinct parts. The first deals entirely with the 
Chartist Movement, and it is a notable addition to the literature of the subject. The 
service which he does here is not so much to introduce any new matter as to show the 
movement as a definite phase in the progress of the English working-class. Chartism, 
as he reads it, was “ not a struggle of a plebs for equal rights with the patriciate 
to spoliate and enslave other classes and nations, but a class war aiming at the over- 
throw of capitalist society, and putting production, distribution, and exchange on a2 
co-operative basis.” Mr. Fay, on the other hand, concludes his interesting sketch in a 
different note. “‘ Chartism, in the last analysis,” he declares, ‘‘ was neither a political, 
nor a social, nor an economic movement. It was a religious movement. It was a 
working-class interpretation of Christianity.” But if we are to accept this view we 
must surely give a very particular meaning to the phrase “ in the last analysis.”’ It is 
true that the Chartists had their churches and their hymns. It is true that there were 
many ardent Christians in the Chartist ranks. It is true that the movement passed over, 
in one sense, into the Christian Socialism of Maurice and Kingsley and their friends, 
that remarkable group who were, as Mr. Beer puts it, “ leaders and officers, without 
any army behind them.” But O’Connor bitterly opposed any attempt to confuse 
Christianity with the Charter, most of the influential leaders were agnostics, and there 
is no evidence that the great mass of the Chartists thought of basing their aspirations 
on the Bible any more than that the great mass of Socialists to-day base their Socialism 
on the Bible. That is not, of course, to say that the Chartists were not “ religious ”’ 
in their attitude. The ordinary English workman is, and always was, “ religious ” 
when serious, and he was intensely serious about the Charter. Mr. Beer also 
reminds us that though the working-class was heavily defeated, yet it was “ from the 
wreckage and débris of its shattered ideals that the material was gathered for building 
and paving the road of social progress.” And it was only after the succession of 
catastrophes which culminated in 1848 that labour began to realise that ‘‘ the revolu- 
tionary policy of ‘ all or nothing,’ of a sweeping triumph by one gigantic effort, of 
contempt for reform and of the supreme value of a total and radical submission of the 
old order, were foredoomed to failure. The generation that succeeded Chartism 
went into Gladstone’s camp, and refused to leave it either for the social Toryism of 
Benjamin Disraeli or for the social revolution of Karl Marx.” 

Of Karl Marx and his influence on the modern Socialist movement in Britain 
Mr. Beer treats every ably in the second half of his volume. He neither exaggerates 
nor underrates Marx’s influence ; he sees it in its true perspective—as great, but by 
no means dominant, and one of the most interesting passages in the book is the critical 
comparison of Marxian and Fabian Socialism. The concluding chapters give a detailed 
account of the various Socialist bodies that were born in the eighties and since, of their 
programmes and conflicts, of the long and ultimately successful struggle of the I.L.P. 
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to create a Labour Party, of the development of the Labour Party and its relations to 
domestic affairs, and the international, and of the newer movements, like Syndicalism 
and Guild Socialism, which have challenged and modified its principles and policy. 
One thing only we miss. We believe that for a proper understanding of. the peculiar- 
ities of British Socialism it is necessary to insist on the peculiar psychology of the 
British working-class. The average artisan or mechanic or labourer, as every propagan- 
dist has speedily discovered, is difficult raw material. Cautious, sceptical about political 
plans and proposals, though often credulous about persons, he does not easily become 
a revolutionary. Illogical and sentimental, he will be indifferent to an elaborate social 
theory, but easily roused by the promise of a particular reform. He will be generous 
to appreciate a fine sentiment or applaud a moving speech ; but he will want to talk 
it over or think it out afterwards, and arrive at something “ solid ” before he acts. 
All that, and much more, has to be reckoned with in the “ rank and file ” of this 
generation—and indeed in most of the leaders too—and an idealist, whether he operates 
from London or from Moscow, who thinks to find a short cut by phrases or theories 
to a general upheaval in this country is doomed to disappointment. Mr. Beer of course 
knows all this ; we wish he could have expatiated a little on it. However, he has 
certainly given us the clearest and fairest account that we have had of the political 
Labour Movement as a whole during the last forty years. There may be some readers 
who will find his view of Socialism too rosy ; there will be some of his fellow-Socialists 


who will find him not “ red ” enough. But all will admit that he has put us in his debt 
by this book. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. By C. DELIsLe Burns. Methuen. 55s. net. 


ee. are plenty of text books dealing with the science of national government 
and the art of national politics ; there are very few devoted to international 
government and politics. The bitter experience of the war taught a short-memoried 
generation that the relations between states and nations, if they get into a muddle, 
produce even more unpleasant effects than mistakes in national government or the 
bad organisation of social classes. Hence, to-day, there are probably many more 
people than there were in 1914 who read the foreign news in their daily papers and 
who desire to understand something of the nature of international government and 
politics. For such people Mr. Burns’s book can be cordially recommended. It is, as he 
says himself, an introduction to the subject, but it has many merits. Considering its 
bulk, it goes pretty thoroughly into such complicated questions as the system of 
Great Powers and of the balance of power, and it investigates carefully the problems 
of international trade and of imperialism and the machinery of diplomacy and inter- 
national government. Everywhere his method is to explain his theory by giving facts, 
and he quotes chapter and verse for them. In the main he is accurate, but there are 
some curious slips in the book. On page twenty-three the statement with regard to 
the German and Slovak minorities of Czecho-Slovakia is incorrect : on page twenty- 
seven the statement that the Monroe Doctrine “is not in any sense admitted” by 
other nations “ as a principle of international law or practice ” can hardly be sustained 
in view of article twenty-one of the Covenant : the name of the President who gave his 
name to this doctrine is more than once misspelt, and the spelling of French in quota- 
tions is often, to say the least, curious. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PEACE TREATIES. By Arruur PEARSON 
Scorr. University of Chicago Press. $2. 


- i SHE really valuable part of Professor Scott’s book is a full summary, or analysis, 
of the Treaty of Versailles and briefer summaries of the Austrian Treaty and 
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Polish Treaty. The peace treaties are so complicated that no unexpert person can be 
expected to read and understand them ; but there must be quite a number of people 
who would like to have a little more detailed knowledge than they now possess as to 
the contents of those thorny documents. In Professor Scott’s book they can obtain 
that knowledge without any severe mental effort, and they will also find there some 
useful information as to the background of the peace conference and its problems. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


FROM CHAOS TO CATHOLICISM. By W. G. Pecx. Allen & Unwin. 
8s. 6d. net. 


M& PECK is, with Dr. Orchard and Mr. Lloyd Thomas, among the leaders of 
the Free Catholic Movement. That movement embraces very different tempera- 
ments. It has attracted to itself men whose immediate interest is beauty of worship 
and men whose primary passion is for brotherhood ; the agitation against Protes- 
tantism is at once dogmatic, ceremonial, and, in a deep sense, philosophical ; though 
often enough the three motives are not found in one person. Mr. Peck’s chief interests 
are the ceremonial and the philosophical. He does not ignore doctrine, but it is 
evident that what appeals to him in Catholicism is its beauty and its sense of world- 
wide and age-long brotherhood. Like all of his companions he is inclined to minimise 
the historical difficulty of his position. Catholics perhaps exaggerate this, but we 
do not think the ‘‘ Catholic Dissenters ” are sufficiently aware of how unreal their 
position seems to other Catholics, whether Roman or English. They may quite 
naturally retort that as the Anglican thinks of them,so does the Roman think of the 
Anglican ; but that does not quite dispose of the historical problem. Excluding the 
Methodists, all the English sects were founded with the express object of repudiating 
prelacy as well as Papacy ; their actual raison d’étre is protestantism. Briefly, with the 
Anglican protestantism was a medicine, with the Puritan to Brownist, Anabaptist, 
and even to Presbyterian—protestantism was a food. We do not think the historical 
argument is decisive against the Free Catholic claim, but we do think that no Free 
Catholic writer has met it successfully. 

Mr. Peck, in this rather scattered series of essays, does not attempt to do so. He 
has some witty and destructive, some hard and laudatory things to say both of 
Rome and Canterbury. He devotes a chapter to Mr. Chesterton—whose sword of 
style he wields with indifferent success, also Monsignor Hugh Benson. At times he 
can make his point in a forcible, if rather elaborate manner ; as for instance in his 
defence of ceremonial : 


It is sometimes objected concerning the more gorgeous symbolisms of Catholic worship 
that this sort of thing carries us far away from the Gospel according to St. Mark. It does. 
It carries us to the Apocalypse of St. John. It is said that a priest wearing costly vest- 
ments does not seem to be elevating the worship of the poor and lowly carpenter of 
Nazareth. But he does not pretend to be doing just that. He is celebrating the worship 
of One who stands in the midst of seven golden candlesticks, clothed with a garment down 
to the foot, and girt with a golden girdle ; whose voice is like the sound of many waters ; 
in whose right hand are seven stars ; and on whose head are many crowns. We submit 
that the casual visitor to any ordinary Free Church would never suspect from anything 
there to be seen that our Lord had ever been either born or crucified or exalted, or that 
anything in particular had ever happened either to Him or to us. 


Mr. Peck’s book is very significant in the religious world of a movement which has 
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its counterpart in the world of politics. Men are impatient of dissension and dis- 
union ; and whatever we may think of some of the proposed suggestions for a 
greater unity, we can always recognise gladly the desire for unity, however expressed. 
It seems at least possible that Free Catholicism will mean as much to English Dissent 
as the Tractarian Movement meant to the Church of England; and no one who 
wishes to be ready for the coming changes should ignore any literature which may 
help them to understand the minds of the leaders among the revolutionaries. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY, AND ITS RELATION TO LIFE. By A. G. 
TANSLEY. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 


Bee now so popular principles of psycho-analysis have been from the circum- 
stances of their origin closely allied to the medical treatment of the insane and 
have been presented to the public with the sensational and detached authority of the 
Ten Commandments. This book, which relates them to other and concurrent develop- 
ments of psychology, would, for that reason alone, be of high value, made still higher 
by a clear and temparate exposition. Mr. Tansley makes it plain that he has not 
attempted more than to frame a compromise between the “‘ biological ” and “‘ analyti- 
cal” methods, and a critic might object that here and there, notably in the treatment 
of dreams, he has diluted, instead of adjusting, discrepancies; but any more heroic 
course would doubtless have impaired the book’s utility as a general introduction 
to a science so intractable in its material and so vague in its results. . 

Mr. Tansley distinguishes three “ universal complexes’ corresponding to three 
dominant instincts, and together determining the major part of human conduct. 
There are the ego, including both self-assertion and self-preservation, sex, and the 
hard or social environment. Whether the distinction between self-assertion and 
sexual reproduction or between self-preservation and obedience to convention can 
be strongly maintained is doubtful, but his classification forms a convenient approach 
to a more detailed analysis of motives. Really it matters little whether the psychical 
energy be called libido or ego or any other name provided that it is recognised to be 
of one kind in whatever action it is manifested, and to be capable of almost complete 
transference from any one activity to any other. The theory of this force’s mobility 
and the theory of repression of painful complexes are the most valuable contributions 
made by the analytical schools to psychology. If the desire for a mate is of the same 
material as is the desire for a god, it is slightly absurd to call both either erotic or 
religious, and it is an intrusion of ethics upon the inferior plane of pure science to 
decide which is the perversion of the other. 

In conclusion, Mr. Tansley suggests that the dangers and imperfections of the moral 
life in a civilised environment arise from the present inadequacy of the consciousness 
which has been developed in a simpler environment to meet the complicated and 
conflicting demands of a highly organised society. He pleads that the only alternative, 
therefore, to a more brutish and instinctive existence is a careful extension of the con- 
sciousness over the hidden recesses of the self. The present tendency, however, is to a 
third solution not presented by him but elaborated in the Platonic republic, and also in 
the savage tribe of totem and taboo, namely, towards the transference of all moral 
responsibility and direction to the “ herd,” or society. Until, however, the modern 
state can afford greater political and economic security, it cannot command a general 
assent to its discharging these functions. Perhaps it is well that it cannot, for, although 
this transference would certainly be exceedingly popular, it would indefinitely 
suspend human development. 
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THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By Cuartes Gore, D.D. J. Murray. 6s. net: 


HE orthodox school of criticism has no abler or fairer member than Dr. Gore. This 
| Raed volume of expository studies is fully equal to the previous commentaries on 
New Testament writings ; the initial essay discusses the ascription of the authorship of 
the Johannine Scriptures, in which Dr. Gore declares in favour of the traditional view. 
He not only gives his reasons moderately, but he gives the reader the chance of forming a 
different opinion by referring him to Dr. Latimer Jackson’s iconoclastic little effort. The 
running annotation on the text of the Epistles is marked by the deep scholarship, the 
immediate quickness to point a modern instance, and the moral fervour which we 
have learned to associate with Dr..Gore’s work. He intends the book to be useful to 
those who have no especial claim to learning, and it should certainly be read by those 
who wrongly fancy that the modern world of thought is very remote from the ancient. 
Our only complaint against this series is that Dr. Gore quotes from the Revised Version ; 
if, as is often the case, the Authorised is not sufficiently accurate, we wish he would 
give us his own rendering of the Greek. 


SCIENCE 


SPACE, TIME, AND GRAVITATION. By A. S. Eppincton. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. net. 


SPACE AND TIME IN CONTEMPORARY PHYSICS. By Moritz ScHLrick. 
Translated by H. L. Brose. Clarendon Press. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF EINSTEIN’S THEORY OF GRAVITATION. By 
ERWIN FREUNDLICH. ‘Translated by H. L. Brosz. Cambridge University Press. 
Ss. net. 


ie has been frequently stated that Einstein’s theory of relativity represents the 
greatest revolution of thought in physical science since Newton. ‘“‘ One has to 
delve deep into the history of science to discover theoretical achievements worthy 
to rank with Einstein’s results,” says Professor Schlick, and our other authors under 
notice are equally convinced of the far-reaching importance of the theory. To many 
the comparison of the abstruse and mathematically-involved theory of relativity, 
dealing with effects which require the greatest experimental skill to detect, with the 
simply expressible theories of Newton, so easily verified to a high degree of approxima- 
tion, will seem strange. The relativist might point out, however, that Newton was 
obscure to his contemporaries, who found the vortices of Descartes easier to com- 
prehend, more “ natural,” than action at a distance. He might quote Brewster, when, 
speaking in his Life of Newton of the vortices, he says : “ The mind instantly grasped 
at an explanation of so palpable a character, which required for its development 
neither the exercise of patient thought, nor the aid of mathematical skill,” and stigma- 
tise the reluctant of to-day as lacking in their turn these qualifications. Nor was it 
only the unlearned who were unconvinced by Newton, for John Bernouilli, one of the 
first mathematicians of his age, opposed the Newtonian philosophy. The analogy 
could be followed further. Whether Einstein’s theory is destined to take a place in 
the history of science comparable with that occupied by Newton’s may seem doubtful : 
time alone can show. But it is interesting to speculate as to whether the schoolboy 
of the future will be as familiar with non-Euclidean geometry as the boy of to-day 
may be supposed to be with Euclidean geometry—taking it for granted, in the one 
case as in the other, without troubling about the logical basis. 
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It is not always realised clearly that Einstein’s theory, though philosophically and 
mathematically complete in itself, owes, no less than Newton’s, its inception to the 
necessity of accounting for facts of experiment and observation. On the old fixed- 
ether theory a uniform motion, though undetectable by mechanical experiments, 
could be established by experiments on light, the fixed ether conveying the vibrations 
acting as a framework of reference. The experiments failed to demonstrate such a 
motion. It was to explain this that the special theory of 1905 was formulated by 
Einstein. He showed that the measurement of a length depends on the motion of the 
observer, even when he, as he thinks, allows for his motion, and that, defining simul- 
taneous times at different places by means of light signals (the only method available) 
the time systems of observers moving with uniform motions with respect to one 
another are different. Length and time are neither of them absolute: a connection 
between them can, however, be established, as an “ interval”’ compounded 
of length and time can be calculated which is independent of the motion 
of the observer. It is for demonstrating this that time is used as a fourth 
dimension, but, to quote Professor Schlick again : ‘‘ It would be wrong to associate 
any metaphysical speculations with the introduction of the four-dimensional point 
of view.” It is a geometrical aid. The new, or generalised, theory of relativity deals 
not only with uniform motions, but with accelerated motions, which include, of course, 
rotations, and considerations of the “ centrifugal force ” associated with a rotating 
mass lead up to gravitation. To account for gravitational effects the properties of the 
four-dimensional space-line have to be made non-Euclidean in the neighbourhood 
of matter. On the generalised theory all rotations are relative, just as all uniform 
motion was relative on the older theory. We cannot say that a body is rotating, but 
only that it is rotating with reference to other bodies, which might just as well be 
considered rotating with reference to the first body, taken as being at rest. A// motions 
are relative. The brilliant verification of the bending of a ray of light passing near 
a large mass, predicted by the theory, is still fresh in everybody’s mind. The measured 
motion of the perihelion of Mercury agrees with the theory. A third prediction is still 
under discussion by the experimenters. 

The writer of a popular exposition of relativity has then to discuss in detail what 
we mean by measured space and time, to point out the failure of the older views, 
to try to make clear the meaning and application of non-Euclidean geometry (and to 
do this without refined mathematics), to explain the connection between relative 
motions and gravitation, and to describe the nature of the experiments and measure- 
ments which have lead physicists, however reluctantly, to revise their ideas. Professor 
Eddington opens his book with a conversation between a physicist, a pure mathema- 
tician, and a relativist, in which the logical difficulties of the older views, of the “simple” 
way of looking at things, are as clearly expounded as can be wished. This part of the 
book can be understood by anyone who will take a little trouble, as can the description 
of the eclipse experiments and other experimental tests. The discussion of the four- 
dimensional world and of non-Euclidean geometry is very full, but needs a certain 
amount of mathematical training for its comprehension—this being postulated, it 
is excellent. The book is a brilliant exposition of the theory, demanding for its full 
enjoyment familiarity with mathematical thought, but offering much enlightenment 
to those whose geometry finished at school. Jt is written in a very lively and virile 
English, with jest and epigram to help the reader on his way (occasionally Professor 
Eddington seems to sacrifice science to sensation, but we can forgive this), and we 
must particularly congratulate the author on his wide range of apposite quotations, 
which bear witness to no small acquaintance with the poets. ; 

Professor Schlick gets through his task almost without using a mathematical symbol. 
He treats the subject in the historic order, and in less than a hundred pages manages 
to cover the whole range, including the question of the finitude of the universe, and 
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the relation of the theory to philosophy. At the end of each chapter he consolidates 
his ground, and states the position in simple language. We recommend the book very 
strongly to the general reader, who might do well to study it before tackling Professor 
Eddington’s. 

The book of Dr. Freundlich is still shorter. He is a mathematical enthusiast, who 
tries to make clear the technical outline of the geometrical argument, and gives many 
notes for the mathematician at the end of the book. He insists particularly on the 
continuity aspect of the theory, with which we cannot deal here. For the geometer 
the book is a good introduction to the study of the original papers. Both this and the 
book just mentioned are excellently translated by Mr. Brose. 

We cannot resist borrowing a quotation from Professor Eddington to set at the end 
of this notice : 


Hrppo.yte: This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 


TuesEus : The best in this kind are but shadows ; and the worst are no worse, if 
imagination amend them. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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